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I. THE MEDES AND THE NEIGHBOURING COUNTRIES 


1. The earliest recorded information on the population 
of the Iranian highlands 


During the epoch which forms the subject of this chapter the name 
Media (Iranian Mada), as covering the entire historical region which 
later bore that name, did not yet exist. However, for the sake of 
simplicity, we shall with some anachronistic licence speak of “‘ Media” 
in the broad meaning of this geographical term, understanding by it 
the territory limited in the west by the Zagros mountain ranges, in the 
north by the river Araxes and the Alburz mountain range, in the east 
by the salt desert Dasht-i Kavir, and in the south by a line passing along 
the watershed which separates the valleys of the rivers flowing towards 
the centre of the highland, from those of the rivers Saimarreh-Karkhah, 
Ab-i Diz, Karin and the basin of Lake Nairiz. 

Of the other tribes inhabiting the Iranian highlands outside Elam at 
the dawn of history, written sources in Sumerian, Akkadian, and 
Elamite mention the Quti, the Lullubi, and the Kassites, as well as the 
Hurrians whose original home lay outside Iran but who partly 
encroached on some regions of present-day Kurdistan up to Lake 
Urmiya. 

The Quti, under the name of Gu-ti-umF!, or more correctly Qà-ti- 
um! appear in the historical arena at the end of the 23rd century s.c. 
during the reign of Naram-Su'en, king of Akkade, who at that time 
held under his sway the whole of Mesopotamia up to the foot-hills of 
the Zagros, the Armenian Taurus and the Taurus in Asia Minor; Elam, 
too, was subject to him. To judge from a later Akkadian tradition 
Naram-Su’en had to fight the Quti and possibly fell in a battle against 
them. Apparently at that time the leader of the Quti, Enridawazir, 
penetrated deep into Southern Mesopotamia and seized the sacred town 
of Nippur, where an inscription was composed for him by Sumerian 
scribes. 
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Although the Akkadians were undoubtedly far superior in develop- 
ment to the Quti, the Old Akkadian army was still rather primitive 
both in equipment (a copper helmet, a hatchet of the same metal, a 
javelin and a bow) and in organization; this could have allowed the 
mountaineers to defeat it, probably by overwhelming numbers. Naram- 
Su'en's son, Sarkalisarri, succeeded in restoring the situation in his 
favour and in capturing the Quti leader, Sarlagab. However, after 
Sarkaligarri’s death internecine strife broke out in Southern Mesopo- 
tamia in which the Quti leader, Elulumes, also took part; as a result 
Akkade became a state of merely local importance, while the hegemony 
in Southern Mesopotamia passed into the hands of the Quti. 

The “Sumerian King List" compiled from various sources soon after 
the fall from power of the Quti, and intended to show the existence 
from time immemorial of despotic state rule, includes the Quti in order 
to create the appearance of an uninterrupted succession of legitimate 
dynasties in Southern Mesopotamia. But the enumeration of the Quti 
rulers is somewhat peculiar: it allots exceptional brevity to each of the 
reigns, and in the beginning states in a note that “the Quti tribe had 
no king ".! If, as seems to be the case, this note corresponds to reality, 
how are we to explain that nevertheless short-lived reigns are attributed 
to Quti * kings"? Certainly not by a state of perpetual feud, as this 
would be incompatible with the retention by the Quti for ninety-one 
years, of their dominion over the most developed state of the time. As 
shown by W. K. Silejko, their power in Southern Mesopotamia was 
firmly established; even so powerful a ruler as Gudea of Lagaš 
apparently paid them tribute. It is possible that the Qutī rulers were 
not kings but tribal chieftains elected for a term. Their power in 
Southern Mesopotamia was destroyed in (¢.) 2109 B.c. by Utuhegal, 
ruler of the Sumerian city of Uruk. 

The precise location of the original home of the Qutī cannot be 
established; suggestions that it should be sought in the region of 
present-day Kirkuk or in the Judi-dagh mountains are not supported 
by sufficient evidence. Apparently the inhabitants of Southern Mesopo- 
tamia gave the name Qutī to the population of the Zagros mountains 
which belonged to the area of the “‘painted ware” culture. Their 
language, judging by their names, differed from that of the neighbouring 
Hurrians. Although the tribute levied from Southern Mesopotamia 
must have enriched the Quti, or at least their tribal chiefs, this does not 


i This is the meaning of the original text of the note in the present author’s opinion. 
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seem to have led to noticeable alterations in their social structure. For 
later times our information on the Quti, and in general on the tribes 
of the Zagros, remains scanty. The campaigns of the kings of “Sumer 
and Akkad” (the so-called Third Dynasty of Ur) against various 
strongholds on the western slopes of the Zagros are often mentioned, 
sometimes together with the names of their rulers (Hurrian and others). 
There also exist lists of women and children driven as slaves from the 
mountains into the Sumerian camps where they soon perished. Their 
names seem to be Quti. 

The Hurrian strongholds in the nearer foot-hills (Simurrum, now 
Altin-kóprü, Urbillum, now Erbil, Kimas), and those in the more 
remote regions of the Zagros (Humurti, Harsi, Ganhar, or Karahar) 
seem to have been centres of extremely primitive city-states; the 
importance of the part that could still have been played by extended 
family links, with extended families inhabiting characteristic dwelling- 
towers, and by voluntary, not administrative, unions can be judged 
even from much later documents (znd millennium B.c.) from Arrapha 
(Kirkuk), a town situated in the hill-country at no great distance from 
the plain; the primitivity of the social conditions in these states appears 
also from documents of the 2nd millennium found in Šuššarā (Tell- 
Shemshara), and from a Babylonian charter exempting the population 
from a small contribution of beer, that has come down to us from a 
fortress in the heart of the Zagros as late as the early 1st millennium 
B.c. The Lullubi mountaineers were the objects of slave-hunting by the 
inhabitants of the Hurrian towns of the 2nd millennium B.c.; less 
frequently it was the Lullubi who carried off Hurrians into slavery. In 
the mountain regions, in tombs of the 2nd millennium s.c. (e.g. on the 
site of Geoy-Tepe) burials of slaves together with their masters have 
been discovered. They testify both to the existence of slavery and to 
its negligible economic importance, as in a more advanced society slave 
manpower would not be expended in human sacrifice. 

In the foot-hills of the Zagros, along with the city-states larger, 
though ephemeral, tribal and even state federations were sometimes 
formed. The most powerful of these was probably that of the Quti 
mentioned above. We also know of the state (?) of Lullubum, at the 
head of which was a certain Sidurru (?) in the days of Naram-Su'en, 
who defeated it. Another “king” of Lullubum, Anubanini, of Akkadian 
origin, had an inscription carved in Akkadian on a rock in Sar-i Pul-i 
Zohàb (the ancient Padir). We do not know whether a certain 
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Map 2. Approximate distribution of settlements of ethnic groups at the beginning of the 
1st millennium B.C. 


Li8ir-pir’ini, son of Ikkib-Sahmad (?), was a Lullubian or some other 
king ;! he too left an inscription, in the mountains of Shehàn above the 
valley of the Diyala (Ab-i Sirvan) river. 

In the 18th century s.c. (anno 1741) incursions begin into Mesopo- 
tamia of another tribe — the Kassites (Akkadian Kas#7) — who apparently 
lived in present-day Luristan where the Kassites, or “Cossaei”’, 
survived till the days of Alexander. Southern Mesopotamia came fully 
under the domination of the Kassites only in the 16th century under 
the Kassite king Agum II the Merciful Sword (Agum kak réme). In his 


' Formerly this name was mistakenly read as “ Tardunni, son of Ikki”, or * Hubbani-pir'ini ". 
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inscription Agum calls himself “‘the illustrious descendant of the god 
Suqamuna. . ., king of the Kassites and the Akkadians, king of the vast 
land of Babylon, who has populated ASnunak (Tell Asmar in the valley 
of the Diyala river) with numerous people, king of Padàn and Alman 
(mountains to the east of the Diyala valley and to the north-west of 
Elam), king of the Quti—the barbarous men”. The new Kassite 
kingdom in Babylon received the name of “‘Kar-Dunia’” after one of 
the Kassite gods. The Kassites of Southern Mesopotamia became 
entirely Babylonized in culture, although for centuries the Kassite 
warriors formed here a special privileged stratum; later, apparently as 
a result of the activity of the Assyrian and Elamite kings, Kassite 
Babylonia was cut off from the Kassite habitats in the mountains. 

An analysis of Kassite glosses in Akkadian texts, as well as of Kassite 
names of men and gods, has disproved the view that the Kassites were 
Indo-Europeans, or at least worshipped some of the Indo-European 
gods. The names of the god Duniaé, of the goddess of the Earth Mirias, 
of the Sun-god Suria&, and of the storm-god Ubrias (also Buraria&), of 
the goddess of the mountains Simalia etc. have no Indo-European 
etymologies, contrary to what used to be thought. The first four names, 
for example, contain the Kassite word ias “‘earth”. Neither has the 
assumption so far been confirmed of a close parentage of the Kassite 
language on the one hand with Elamite, and on the other with the 
language of the Caspii by the Caspian sea. Of the latter in fact nothing 
has survived except the name of the tribe itself, and even of it we cannot 
be sure that it was a self-appellation. There are, however, grounds for 
affirming that the Kassites introduced horse-breeding and the light 
chariot into Babylonia on a considerable scale. 

In the second half of the 2nd millennium B.C. expeditions were led 
into the heart of the Zagros by the Assyrian kings Adadnérari I, 
Shalmaneser I, Tukulti-Ninurta I, Tiglathpileser I and others (14th to 
11th centuries B.c.), as well as by the Elamite kings Sutruk-Nahhunte 
I, Silhak-In$usinak I and others (12th century). In their inscriptions 
some names of localities and inhabited places have survived (in the 
Assyrian inscriptions they seem to be mainly Quti, and Kassite (?); 
Akkadian etc. in the Elamite), but their localization is very difficult and 
uncertain. Only a few of the inhabited places mentioned by Silhak- 
Insu&inak occur also in Assyrian inscriptions of the rst millennium s.c. 
A comparison of Elamite and Assyrian texts suggests that these 
strongholds and settlements must be sought mainly along the road 
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from present-day Khizistan to Khurramabad — Kirmanshah — Tuz- 
Khurmatli and further along the Tigris. It is of interest that some of 
them were specialized centres for craftsmen. How long Elamite 
influence in the other parts of the Iranian highlands lasted (cf. Ch. 1) 
— whether, for instance, only till the middle or the end of the 3rd 
millennium B.C., or till the end of the 2nd, or even till the beginning 
of the 1st — is not at all clear. 


2. Iranian-speaking tribes in Iran 


Not later than at some time in the first half of the 2nd millennium s.c. 
tribes speaking Indo-Iranian reached the Iranian plateau. As mentioned 
above (p. 3), Indo-Iranian is a branch of the Proto-Indo-European 
dialects, spoken in the 4th and early 3rd millennia B.c. in eastern-central 
Europe. 

To the problem of the spread of Indo-European from Europe to Iran 
and India archaeology, and physical anthropology in its historical 
aspect, contribute decisively, though in a negative sense. The ethnical 
movements in those early times were not, it seems, migrations of 
conquering hordes completely displacing, let alone annihilating, the 
autochthonous population. No tribe of that epoch can have been 
numerous, least of all any that was on the move. None had means of 
moving swiftly over vast areas. Therefore new tribes only oozed into 
countries suitably thinly populated, though not so thinly that the natives 
were not usually more numerous than the immigrants. Merger came 
about only gradually, by way of intermarriage, adoption, and sometimes 
the temporary establishment of social relations in which one tribe was 
the dominant, the other the dependent. We must bear in mind that 
before the emergence of class society there could exist some ideological 
difference between the dominant and the dependent group, but hardly 
much difference in their ways of supporting life, the produce of labour 
being insufficient to feed two at the expense of one. There were 
therefore never strong bars to merger. The proof that the ethnical 
movements had the character described above, is the fact that early 
migrations can in most cases be established neither by changes in 
material culture detectable to archaeologists (the culture of natives, 
being the most suitable for local conditions, is usually taken over by 
the immigrants), nor by changes in physical type. The population of 
most areas at any given point between Europe and India has not 
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changed appreciably in the last five to seven thousand years, apart from 
features which are either late or minor. Thus an early language in 
migration can be compared not so much to the displacement of the mass 
of a stream as it runs from its source to the sea, but rather to the surging 
of waves and the appearance of ripples on the surface of standing 
waters. It is only the wave of the language which changed as it passed 
from one population to another, not the populations themselves, except 
for the minor increase in size which the immigration of bearers of 
new languages caused. But whatever the importance of the change in 
languages for the subsequent cultural history — the language being a 
most important vehicle for conveying ideas — it is the autochthones of 
the Iranian Plateau, and not the Proto-Indo-European tribes of Europe, 
which are, in the main, the ancestors, in the physical sense of the word, 
of the present-day Iranians. 

What apparently happened was that the neolithic cattle-breeders and 
agriculturists of central-southeastern Europe who spoke Proto-Indo- 
European, reached in the early 3rd millennium s.c. by reason of their 
relatively efficient economy, a level of prosperity at which the survival 
of children began, if only by little, to exceed the mortality rate; the 
population grew and expanded in various directions. There is an 
empirical rule that languages of pastoral populations, usually more or 
less uniform over vast areas, oust the more isolated languages not 
understandable outside each of the tiny communities of its speakers, be 
they forest-dwellers, early settled agriculturists, or mere food-collectors. 
So the ring-wave of Indo-European began in the middle of the 3rd 
millennium s.c. to roll out from the centre to the peripheral areas, 
reaching finally the Atlantic in the west and the Bay of Bengal in the 
east, the Polar Sea in the north and the Mediterranean in the south. 

It is pretty certain that the pastoral tribes with subsidiary agriculture 
who created the archaeological Srubnaya (Kurgan) and Andronovo 
cultures of the steppes of Eastern Europe, Kazakhstan and Soviet 
Central Asia in the 2nd millennium s.c. were the direct precursors of 
the Scythians and the Sacae, i.e. of the “Eastern” Iranians. But this 
means that the division of the tribes speaking Indo-Iranian (Aryan), into 
Indo-Aryans and Iranians, must have antedated the creation of these 
two archaeological cultures. It also means that the ancestors of the 
speakers of Indo-Aryan and “Western” Iranian idioms (Median, 
Persian and Parthian) must have reached the south-western part of 
Central Asia and Eastern Iran already earlier, by the end of the 3rd or 
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the beginning of the znd millennium s.c. During the 2nd millennium 
a considerable part of the population of the Iranian Plateau must already 
have spoken Indo-Iranian languages, perhaps even Old Iranian 
languages. 

The ethnical composition of the population of western Media 
towards the beginning of the rst millennium s.c. may be thought of 
as follows: 

There still were vast areas inhabited by a population speaking 
pre-Iranian languages. The whole expanse to the south of Lake Urmiya, 
and also perhaps small areas scattered in the direction of Lake Van, 
were probably still inhabited by a population termed Quti-Lullubi by 
the Assyrians and Babylonians, the so-called Lullubi mainly in a wide 
band to the west, the Quti in the more north-easterly regions. Assyrian 
sources identify the country Lullume with the country Zamüa (Maz- 
amüa). This last term, in its widest use, was applied to the territories 
from the hilly lowlands south of Lake Urmiya (“Inner Zamiia”’) to the 
head-waters of the Diyala (Ab-i Sirvan). Within the borders of Zamüa 
in the broadest sense, it would seem, from a comparison of the 
itineraries of the Assyrian and Urartian military expeditions in the 9th 
to the 8th centuries, that among other provinces also the province of 
Parsüa was situated. However, the actual existence of a distinct 
Lullubian language is doubtful, as in any case the term /w/u- represented 
throughout the Near East, and still does in some places, a common 
noun.! 

As late as during the reign of Sargon II (722—705 B.C.) Assyrian 
sources recorded a Quti population in the western part of historical 
Media, approximately from the west of the mountain massif of 
Shahberdi-Kafelan-kuh (to the west of the valley of the Safid-rüd, or 
Qyzyl-üzen) to the mountain range of Alvand.? In the regions bordering 

' Akkad. /u//u, lull “mountaineer, barbarian, savage" ; Urart. lulu- “enemy, alien”; Hurrian, 
Hittite /ullabbe, lilabhi “foreign, foreigner”; Greek Le/eges “local hostile population in relation 
to new settlers in Asia Minor” — from Carian /ou/eki, from an older */#/abbi. Among the present-day 
Chechens and Ingushes in the mountains of the Great Caucasus /#/axo, /oalaexo means ' neighbour". 
The form Lullub(um), Lullume may have been adopted by Akkadian through the intermediary of 


Elamite, cf. the Elamite markers of the plural, -b/p-, and of abstract and collective nouns, -me. 
2 Here one should distinguish the term Quz or '* Gu-ti-um Kl", often designating autochthonous 
non-Akkadian and non-Iranian mountain tribes, from the use of the archaic form Gu-ti-umF in 
Akkadian texts. Down to later times belonged to the system of archaic geographical terms 
of the high-flown style and designated the north-eastern and eastern highlands as a whole, and 
later Media in particular. Such terms go back to the works of Babylonian soothsayers and ate 
to be explained by the practice of applying ancient omina concerning former nations and kingdoms 
to political situations arising in respect of more modern peoples and states. Therefore Gaium 
— originally “land of the Quti” — began to designate any political power in the mountainous region 
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on Lake Urmiya in the west and north, and perhaps also south, there 
is some evidence of the presence of a Hurrian ethnical element, 
“Matiénian” according to Herodotus. Assyrian sources of the 7th 
century mention also a certain “Mehranian” language in the western 
part of the historical province of Media, but what kind of language this 
was is at present hard to determine. More to the south, in the mountains 
of Luristan, lived Kassites and Iasubigallians.! 

All these were ethnic elements known in this region since the 3rd 
or 2nd millennium s.c.; they were not related to the new Indo- 
European element, more exactly, the Iranian. 

The question as to when and in what circumstances this element 
appeared in Iran has not been solved. There seems to be no hope of 
a direct and precise answer based on archaeological data: the immi- 
gration of the relevant tribes into the Iranian highlands must have had 
the character of a slow and gradual movement which did not bring about 
any sudden change in material culture.? Possible tentative correlation 
of very early Indo-European tribes with certain archaeological cultures 
will be dealt with in due course. As for written sources, down to the 
second quarter of the rst millennium B.C. we have at our disposal only 
the laconic military records from Southern Mesopotamia, Elam, Assyria 
and Urartu which mention individual place-names and names of rulers, 
rarely of tribes. Even these belong almost exclusively to the western 
strip of the historical region of Media. Toponyms and personal names 
are very unsatisfactorily rendered in cuneiform writing. Etymological 


in the north or the north-east of Babylonia; Umman-Manda, originally the designation of some 
northern tribe, began to be applied in turn to the Cimmerians and to the Medes; Swbartx, originally 
the “land of the pre-Hurrian population on the upper reaches of the Euphrates and the Tigris”, 
then the “Land of the Hurrians”, began to designate “Assyria”; Amurru changed from “the 
province of the tribe of the Amorites” to “Syria”, Magan from “‘a land on the Persian Gulf” 
to “Egypt”; Melubba (or, better, Me/ab[h]2) from “India” to “Ethiopia”, etc. 

' Here was the centre of an extremely original handicraft of metalworkers: with *' Luristan 
bronzes” are reckoned daggers and battle-axes of Babylonian origin, or imitating Babylonian 
artifacts. They probably belong to the times when Kassite warriors took service under the kings 
of Babylonand Elamin the 1 3th to 1 1th centuries. The same applies toa number of fancifully-worked 
harness ornaments and ritual vessels with images of deities and monsters, which belong already 
to the beginning of the ist millennium s.c. and are sometimes ascribed to Indo-European 
immigrant tribes of horsemen. 

* This is a common phenomenon in the history of antiquity. It is likewise impossible to 
determine on the basis of archaeological data the moment of the Semitization of Mesopotamia, 
or the time when in Asia Minor the “Hittite” Indo-European-speaking tribes came to prevail 
over the autochthonous. It should be noted that archaeologists are often too prone to attribute 
sharp changes observed in pottery and other material to ethnic migrations without sufficiently 
taking into account that such changes may be due to advances in technique as well as to changes 
in the structure of an ethnically homogeneous society. The emergence of a new fashion in the 
details of shape and ornament of vessels is not necessarily linked with ethnical change. 
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comparisons for determining their linguistic appurtenance can only 
be doubtful and tend to beg the question as the languages of the 
autochthones, with the exception to some extent of Hurrian, are 
known to us only from these very same names. It is for Indo-European 
languages alone that thousands of roots and word-bases are known that 
go far back to the times of Indo-Iranian unity, or to the even earlier 
times of Proto-Indo-European. But as the meanings of the proper names 
are not known, one can seldom be certain that any similarity with an 
Indo-European root is not merely accidental. Accordingly the appur- 
tenance of a given name to one language-group or another too often 
lies beyond proof. 

To-day it is held that during the second half of the 2nd millennium 
B.C. Indo-Aryan dialects prevailed in the northern part of the Indian 
sub-continent over the more ancient, presumably Proto-Dravidian 
dialects of the Harappa culture. From the middle of the 2nd millennium 
B.C. an unknown Indo-Iranian dialect (usually supposed to be Indo- 
Aryan, though proof of its non-Kafir and non-Iranian charactef is 
feeble) is attested by personal names of kings of Mitanni (a Hurrian 
kingdom in Northern Mesopotamia) and by names of some of the petty 
kings of city-states in Syria and Palestine. The petty kings in question 
were possibly of Mitannian origin. In addition, a long list of deities 
called upon to safeguard a state treaty between the Hittite kingdom and 
a king of Mitanni, includes among many others the names of four 
Indo-Iranian deities in Hurrianized form. Moreover, a manual for the 
training of chariot horses, which was composed after the fall of Mitanni 
in the 14th century B.c. by Hurrian horse-breeders for the benefit of 
Hittites who had previously used a different method of horse-training, 
contains several horse-breeding terms of Indo-Iranian provenance, 
recognizable despite the disguise successively imposed on them by 
Hurrian and Hittite transmission. However, Annelies Kammenhuber 
has convincingly shown that, contrary to previous belief, all this hardly 
justifies the assumption that live Indo-Iranian speech had spread into 
those regions. 

It seems more likely that the names and terms in question were 
brought into Northern Mesopotamia from the north-east by a Mitannian 
(Matianian) dynasty shortly before 1550 B.C. as a result of earlier 
Matianian-Indo-Iranian contacts somewhere in the mountainous re- 
gions of north-western Iran, near Lake Urmiya. Matiani, or Matiéni, 
probably the same as Hurrian Mitanni (Maittanne, or MX(?)tanne), was 
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the name borne by the Hurrian tribes precisely on this territory; it is 
here that a Matianian Hurrian dynasty could have formed relationships 
with Indo-Iranians. Alternatively an Indo-Iranian dynasty, later Hur- 
rianized, may have taken over one of the Hurrian tribes which sub- 
sequently seized power in equally Hurrian Northern Mesopotamia. 

Another formerly widespread opinion now disproved, is that the 
Indo-Iranians (or particularly the Indo-Aryans) arrived in the Near East 
and in India from the steppes of Eastern Europe through the Caucasus 
or through Central Asia as conquerors possessing a new technique of 
movement on light horse-drawn chariots and the tactics of horse-chariot 
battle still unknown to the peoples of the countries which they invaded. 
It has now been established that in the Near East the horse was 
domesticated already in the 3rd millennium B.c., when it was probably 
used for cross-breeding with donkeys. Not only in mountain regions 
but also in Mesopotamia horses were harnessed to war-chariots already 
in the 21st to 18th centuries B.c., although they were regarded as less 
aristocratic than donkeys or mules. In the steppe regions of Eastern 
Europe, Central Asia and Southern Siberia, by contrast, though bones. 
of horses are found in settlements and tombs from as early as the 3rd 
millennium B.c. or even earlier,! fully reliable information on saddle 
horses goes back to c. the 13th century (the Alakul stage of the 
Andronovo culture). They belong to the period of transition of the 
local population to a semi-nomadic existence. But mass cavalry came to 
be formed in the steppes of present-day Ukraine, in the Volga region 
and in Central Asia only with the transition to a completely nomadic 
existence about the 12th—9th centuries B.C., followed by the long-range 
warlike raids of Cimmerians, Scythians and Sacae-Massagetae. But 
neither then, nor earlier, did the steppe-dwellers seem to have known 
the light, spoke-wheel war-chariot. The Pit Graves Culture and the 
Cis-Caucasian culture have heavy carts on massive wheels, four or 
seldom two of them, probably harnessed mainly to oxen; in the majority 
of the regions of the Andronovo Culture (from which the Saka culture 
originated) even such carts are so far unknown. 


The peoples of the Near East did not have to wait for the Aryans 


' C£. however the object found by R. A. Munéayev among remains of the Maikop culture in 
Northern Caucasus dating from the end of the 3rd millennium s.c. which he takes for part of 
a bridle bit. 

? As pointed out to me by Miss E. E. Kuz'mina, the heavy wheel, the heavy cart, and the yoke 
were certainly known to all archaeologically traceable tribes of Eastern Europe that can claim 
Indo-European descent, these objects being probably invented locally and not imported from the 
Near East. 
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to form an army on horses and wheels. This was first formed in 
south-western Asia, and the reason why it preceded the more effective 
cavalry troops must have been the long-standing tradition of using war 
chariots drawn by donkeys; the East European steppe dwellers did not 
possess such traditions. The Indo-Europeans, when migrating, must 
have been obliged to move mainly on foot, accompanied by heavy 
ox-drawn carts, and only in later centuries also by a number of mounted 
scouts and herdsmen. 

The centre of ancient horse-breeding, not only in the 2nd millen- 
nium, but as is now clear, at least down to the third quarter of the 
1st millennium B.C., were the mountain pastures in the highlands of 
Iran, Armenia and Asia Minor, especially those of Armenia and Media. 
In the plains horse-breeding was for a long time not very successful. 
It. is evidently in these highlands that the peoples of the oldest 
civilizations in the Near East, and after them the Indo-Iranian new- 
comers, came to know mass horse-breeding and chariot tactics. Exist- 
ing data, however, show that the Indo-Iranians became particularly 
accomplished in these pursuits, and this may have contributed to their 
success in the military field. But the Indo-Iranians were far from being 
alone in the creation of an army mounted on chariots. In Asia Minor 
such armies were known to the Proto-Hattic population and to the 
Hittites already from the 18th, and possibly the zoth century B.C., and 
it was probably from Asia Minor that the Achaeans borrowed the light 
chariot. 

Everything points to the Indo-Iranian (Aryan) tribes having moved 
southwards in successive waves. The first in time was the Kafir move; 
the Kafir languages still exist in the mountainous regions of north- 
eastern Afghanistan and north-western Pakistan. If the “ Mitannian 
Aryans” were indeed Indo-Aryans or Kafirs, some peripheral streams 
must have separated from the main current and reached Western Iran, 
where they left their imprint in the form of Indo-Iranian names and 
glosses in documents belonging to the Hurrians of Mitanni or com- 
munities connected with them. If this was the case, they must have been 
followed into Iran by the so-called ** Western" Iranian tribes, ancestors 
of the Persians, the Medes and the Parthians. However, the possibility 
cannot be excluded that the “‘Mitannian Aryans” themselves were 
those “‘ Western” Iranian tribes, at a stage prior to their developing the 
linguistic particularities which in due course were to distinguish them 
from their Indo-Aryan neighbours. The “Western” Iranian-speaking 
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tribes must have been followed by the “‘Eastern” Iranian-speaking 
tribes, of whom only some penetrated to the Iranian highlands in the 
broad sense, mainly in present-day Afghanistan and neighbouring 
regions. They included Bactrians and various small tribes, ancestors of 
the present-day Pushtu-Afghans and Munjani, to be followed much later 
by a group of Sakas. The majority of the “Eastern” Iranian tribes — 
Scythians, Alani, Massagetae, Sakas, Chorasmians, Sogdians — remained 
on the territory of south-eastern Europe and in Central Asia. Here 
“Eastern” Iranian languages are spoken to-day by the Ossetes (des- 
cendants of Scythians and Alani) in the mountains of the Great Caucasus, 
by the small group of Yaghnobis in Tajikistan (descendants of Sogdians) 
and by the people of the Pamir (descendants of Sakas). In their majority, 
however, the descendants of the Bactrians, Sogdians, Chorasmians, 
Sakas, Massagetae, Alani and Scythians adopted in time “Western” 
Iranian (Persian) and various Turkic languages, partly also Finno-Ugrian 
and Slavonic, and amalgamated with the corresponding tribes and 
peoples. 

A very important but likewise as yet unsolved problem is that of the 
routes by which the Aryan-speaking tribes penetrated into the Iranian 
highlands which are guarded on all sides by mountain ranges. One must 
take into account that the tribes who from the 3rd millennium B.c. to 
the beginning of the 1st migrated along these routes, cannot be regarded 
as hunters or gatherers, seeing that by the 3rd millennium s.c. this 
economic stage had undoubtedly long been left behind by all Indo- 
European-speaking peoples.! Nor can one regard the migrating tribes 
as exclusively agricultural, for tillers of the land do not voluntarily 
abandon their land except in extreme necessity, and they avoid moving 
across territories unsuitable for agriculture. These tribes evidently 
consisted of cattle-breeders, most likely practising subsidiary agricul- 
ture, but the cattle-breeders were not horsemen, at least where tribes 
of the end of the 3rd to the beginning of the 2nd millennium s.c. are 


! Judging from linguistic data, already the tribes of the Proto-Indo-European linguistic unity 
were familiar with agriculture and with domestic cattle, sheep, swine, dogs etc. According to E. 
Benveniste, the prototype of Avestan pasu-, Latin pecu-, originally meant not merely “cattle” as 
was previously thought, but “movable property, including cattle and people”. However, this 
connotation more probably belongs to a somewhat later period, cf. the Avestan phrase pasu vīra 
expressing the same notion with two distinct words. There is no need to regard “people” (vira) 
in this phrase as referring only or specifically to slaves: the reference could be to the subordinate 
members of the patriarchal familia (who were used all over the ancient East for instance as hostages 
for debt, cf. Vidévdat 1v, before it became common for the patres familias to pledge plots of land, 
thus bringing down ruin on the family); the presence upon them of patriarchal slaves is possible 
for the znd millennium B.C. and later, but hardly in the neolithic and early chalcolithic period. 
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concerned. The light spoke-wheel chariot seems to have become first 
known to the Indo-Iranians only in their new home, Iran; and even on 
their further way to India it must at best have been used only by the 
tribal aristocracy, while the main mass of the tribe had to continue on 
foot accompanied by carts. In such circumstances it is from the northern 
steppes to the south, that we must seek correspondingly possible routes 
for their migration. 

To sum up: the Indo-European dialects of the Proto-Indo-Iranians 
must have spread from the original home of the Proto-Indo-Europeans 
in eastern-central Europe more by a process of osmosis than by mass 
replacement of whole populations. The natural surroundings were 
much the same all the way along the steppes of Eastern Europe, 
Kazakhstan and parts of Central Asia. Not so the way to Iran and India: 
there an imposing barrier of mountain ranges had to be crossed. The 
first tribes speaking Indo-Iranian in Iran may not at first have been 
numerous, but their appearance on the plateau must have been the result 
of a real migration, probably a slow migration. The tribes moving 
southwards were most likely unmounted herdsmen practising subsidiary 
agriculture, and linguistic data suggest that they were cowherds rather 
than goatherds or shepherds. It was only in the second half of the 2nd 
millennium that the horse came to be used as a mount among the 
Indo-Iranians, by herdsmen and perhaps by scouts. It is probably only 
after they had penetrated into Iran, in particular on their way to 
Hindustan, that the tribal aristocracy began to use war-chariots. But the 
main tribal mass, at first all of it, later the majority, moved along on 
foot with its cattle, probably accompanied by heavy carts. Pastoral tribes 
possessing neither the saddle-horse as a general means of progression, 
nor the camel, and therefore unable to undertake regular seasonal 
migrations that would allow the pastures to recover, in time exhaust 
the steppe within the region they inhabit and are thus continually 
compelled to resettle in new places.! It is evident that such migrations 
had to proceed over a territory where the natural conditions were 
similar to those of the original habitat of the tribes concerned, providing 
them with free passage and food for cattle and human masses moving 
on foot, as well as with the possibility to grow corn. 

The existing routes from the steppes of Europe and Central Asia to 


! "This was the reason for the migration of the Semito-Hamitic tribes from their original home, 
the Sahara (a desert created partly through irrational grazing of sheep), and latet of the Semitic 
tribes from Arabia, and of Turco-Mongolian tribes from the steppes in the heart of Asia. It was 
apparently the same with the Indo-Iranian tribes coming from the steppes of Central Asia. 
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the south can be divided into several types: (1) mountainous regions 
covered with subtropical forests and practically impassable for moving 
tribes of cattle-breeders; (2) mountainous regions cut by narrow gorges 
and high passes, and therefore accessible to mobile groups of horsemen 
living on war booty, and at a stretch to sheep-herding tribes, but very 
difficult for slowly moving half-agricultural, half-pastoral tribes with 
herds of cattle; (3) hilly regions with steppe vegetation quite suitable 
for the passage of herdsmen, both mounted and on foot, with herds 
not only of sheep and goats but also of cattle, and for chariots. 

For subsidiary agriculture not less than 200 mm of yearly precipitation 
is necessary. 

To the first type of routes belong: 

(a) The Black Sea coast of the Caucasus, in ancient times densely 
grown with subtropical forest down to the narrow strip of a coast-line 
littered with large boulders. There was no through-way here either for 
the Indo-Iranians or, before them, for the Indo-European Hittites;! the 
local population remained here autochthonous down to the 19th—zoth 
century A.D., from the earliest times. No linguistic or archaeological 
traces of movements of large tribal masses are to be found here. 

(b) The south coast of the Caspian is also covered with subtropical 
forest, and besides, except for the narrow gorge of the river Safid-rüd 
and the valleys of the rivers Sumbar, Atrek and Gorgan flowing from 
east to west, it is cut off from the Iranian highlands proper by mountains 
of difficult access. According to the information of Graeco-Roman 
authors, this was the region where, except for the valleys of the three 
above-mentioned rivers inhabited by Iranian-speaking Amardi and 
Hyrcanians, the “‘Caspii” and the “Anariaci” lived, tribes which had 
hardly anything in common with the Iranian-speaking population of the 
neighbouring regions; and although to-day the local inhabitants speak 


! [ personally checked the impracticability of the passage of herds through the subtropical 
forests of the Black Sea coast by passing round the forests beyond the modern highways and along 
the coast-line avoiding the summer resorts. Those who support the opinion that this route was 
possible argue that it was taken in the opposite direction by Mithridates VI Eupator in 66 n.c. 
during his retreat with a handful of warriors after the defeat suffered at the hands of the Romans. 
But this does not take into account that by then the Black Sea coast of the Caucasus was already 
settled and covered with a net of Greek colonies, nor the telling fact that Mithridates, unable to 
make the entire journey by land, in some places took to ships along the coast. To imagine that 
the Cimmerians or the ancestors of the Hittites possessed a fleet is clearly unrealistic. 

2 Among the information of the Graeco-Roman authors the most reliable seem to be two lists 
of tribes of the southern Caspian regions transmitted by Strabo from Eratosthenes (xr. 8. 8; cf. 
Pliny, Nat. Hist., vt. 15) and by Pliny, Nat. Hist., vr. 18ff. From west to east: (1) Utii, Caspii, 
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Iranian dialects, these are mainly survivals, at a guess for instance of 
Median which has long since disappeared from the territory of Media 
proper. This region where at all times remnants of ancient races were 
preserved, was no route for the penetration of new ethnic masses. 

To the second type belong: 

(c) The Daryal and the other high passes of Great Caucasus 
(Klukhor, Mamison-Alagir). Here in the 8th century s.c. the first 
detachments of Iranian-speaking (less probably Thracian-speaking) 
Cimmerian horsemen penetrated into Armenia and Asia Minor. They 
were later followed by Alan horsemen and others. But for a mass 
movement to the south of considerable ethnic groups with a train of 
carts and with women and children, these passes were hardly suitable, 
not only because of the natural conditions but also because crowds 
slowly moving across them would have been too easy a prey to 
annihilation by the mountain-dwellers. 

(d) The Caspian coast of the Caucasus. This is a rather wide hilly 
strip mainly with steppe vegetation, certainly passable for moving 
tribes of all kinds. 

(e) The passes from Central Asia over the Kopet-dagh mountains 
which separate present-day Turkmenia from Iran. These are easier, but 
here there is a much more convenient route up the Atrek to Nishapür 
and Mashhad, and another up the Tejen/Hari-rüd towards Herat and 
Sistan. 

(f) The passes over the Paropamisus and the Hindukush, as well as 
over the Pamirs. Even the most difficult of these, as later history shows, 
are negotiable by mobile mounted groups. It can be taken for proven 
that during their invasion of India in the 1st century A.D. the Sakas used 
the Pàmir passes. What has not yet been checked is the extent to which 


Albani, Cadusii, Anariacae, Amardi, Hyrcanii, or (2) Caspii, Tapyri, Anariacae, Staurae, Hyrcanii. 
Of these the Utii and Albani can be reliably localized on the territory of present-day Soviet 
Azarbaijan, the Cadusii in the valley of the Akharchay and Qara-su, possibly also in the Talysh. 
“Caspii” is probably a general designation for these tribes. The Amardi are localized from the 
delta of the Safid-rüd (ancient Amardus) to the delta of the Kharaz near the town of Amul (from 
ancient Amrda); they are probably identical with the Tapyri who gave their name to Tabaristan. 
The Anariacae (i.e. “‘non-Arya’’), as can be seen from the quoted lists, are located sometimes in 
the west and sometimes in the east of the southern Caspian region; this term, too, was a general 
one for the group of ttibes of present-day Gilàn and Mazandaran. The Staurae cannot be identified, 
their name may be a scribal error in the manuscripts (?). Not one of these tribes, apart from the 
Hyrcanii, figures in ancient Oriental sources, but it is nevertheless to them that the remarkable 
artifacts must belong of the end of the 2nd and the beginning of the 1st millennium s.c., dis- 
covered in Talysh, Gilàn and Mazandaran (Marlik, Amlash etc.). 
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an advance of early cowherds, alone or with wheeled detachments, 
would have been possible over Bamyan and Khyber, but to me their 
crossing over these passes seems improbable.! 

Thus the two routes which stand the greatest chance of having served 
as gateways for the transmigration of the Indo-Iranians into Iran and 
India are the following: 

(a) The Caspian coast of the Caucasus. This route was taken by the 
Scythian horsemen at the beginning of the 7th century B.c. and 
subsequently by various Turkic nomads. However, further on the route 
leads either to the wooded zone of the southern Caspian region, or to 
the massifs of high mountains of Bogrovdagh, Sabelan, Bozqush and 
Sahend, negotiable by horsemen but hardly suitable for mass ethnic 
migrations. Itis noteworthy that neither the Assyrians nor the Urartians, 
who made deep incursions into the Iranian uplands, ever crossed these 
mountain masses with infantry and chariots. Therefore, although the 
route along the Caspian shore is often regarded as the gateway of 
immigration of all, or of some Indo-Iranians from Europe (a theory 
warmly supported, for instance, by E. A. Grantovsky, W. Brandenstein 
and others) to us it seems the less likely of the two, at least in terms 
of having served as the main road of migration. 

(b) The route up the valleys of the Atrek and the Tejen-rüd. This 
was undoubtedly used by the Sakas who settled in Seistan in the rst 
century B.C. 

In estimating the probability as between the Caspian coast and the 
Atrek-Tejen route two considerations must be borne in mind. Firstly, 
maps of the vegetation-zones and annual atmospheric precipitations in 
Asia show that it is only along the Tejen-rüd-Hari-rüd valleys and 
further, slantwise, across the valleys of the rivers flowing towards Lake 
Hamun, that we find a stretch of steppes unbroken by high mountains 
and well watered (over 250 mm of annual precipitation), linking an 
ecologically similar zone in Central Asia with the inner parts of the 
Iranian plateau on the one hand, and with the valley of the Indus on 
the other. The general direction of the itineraries must have been 
Herat-Mashhad-Nishàpür in the first case, and in the second Herat— 

! Professor Morgenstierne, who travelled much in these parts, told me he was of the same 
opinion. Besides, if the early chariots in any way resembled those found well-preserved in the 
burials of Lčašen in Transcaucasia by Lake Sevan (14th to 13th century B.c.) one would wonder 


less whether they were up to mountain passes, than whether they could cover much ground even 
on plains without falling to pieces. Admittedly what we have here are burial chariots. 
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Sabzavar-Farrah-Qandahar and further, most likely towards the valley 
of the Pishin, Quetta and Kelat. 

Secondly, if we compare the toponyms and personal names established 
for the western part of the Iranian highlands by cuneiform inscriptions 
of the 9th and 7th centuries B.c., with the toponyms and personal names, 
and in general with the vocabulary, of the oldest parts of the sacred book 
of the Zoroastrians, the Avesta, we find that even taking the most 
optimistic view on the number of possible Iranian etymologies of names 
in the Western area, there is no escaping the conclusion that what 
obtained there during the first part of the rst millennium B.c. was a 
mixture of languages. In the Avesta, by contrast, no traces of an alien, 
non-Iranian, lexicological substratum have been detected. This points 
to the superimposition of the Avestan language on a substratum which 
already was Indo-Iranian, consequently to a much longer occupation 
of the area where the Avesta was composed, by speakers of Indo-Iranian 
languages.! Although this area has not so far been exactly determined, 
the majority of students will probably agree that it must be located 
somewhere within a strip of which the central line joins Urganch with 
Charjuy, and continues further on to Marv, Herat and Lake Hamun. 

Here therefore most likely lay the main gateway through which first 
the Indo-Aryan, next the '* Western "- Iranian, and finally the ** Eastern ""- 
Iranian tribes penetrated south, south-east and south-west, though 
secondary gateways of migration should not be entirely excluded; these 
could have been the Caspian shore and the passes to the east of Herat. 
Of course these transmigrations must not be seen as victorious 
expeditions of conquerors. Most probably they consisted of separate 
movements from stage to stage by small groups of pastoral agricul- 
turalists over the spring grass in the course of a number of generations. 
The transmigrations may have been assisted by old contacts, archaeo- 
logically attested precisely here, between the settlements along the 
foot-hills of southern Central Asia and the towns of northern Iran on 
the one hand, and the Indus Valley on the other; the immigrants would 
not have been moving into completely unknown country, but into 
country with which they were familiar at least from hearsay. 

Direct identification of archaeological cultures with ethnolinguistic 


' A similar picture is apparently presented by a comparison of the Avestan language with 
Sanskrit which, according to M. Mayrhofer's data, contains up to 15 % of substratum (Dravidian) 
vocabulary. 
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communities are often extremely risky and unreliable. Still, we saw 
above that in the southern part of the USSR the culture of Iranian- 
speaking Scythians beginning in the 7th century B.c., was preceded by 
the genetically clearly related Srubnaya (Kurgan) pastoral and agricul- 
tural culture of the late bronze epoch, from about the 14th to the 8th 
century B.C. Proceeding gradually to the east, into regions where 
contemporaneous with the Scythians of the coastal regions of the Black 
Sea, lived linguistically related Sauromatae, Massagetae and Sacae, we 
meet on the territory of present-day Kazakhstan and Southern Siberia 
a number of local variants of the Andronovo culture of the 2nd 
millennium B.c., very close to the Srubnaya. It is therefore probable, 
although not exactly provable, that both the Srubnaya and the Andro- 
novo cultures were created entirely or to a large extent by “‘ Eastern” 
Iranian-speaking tribes, pre-Scythian and pre-Sakas. 

Further south, on the territory of present-day Qaraqalpaqia, Uzbeki- 
stan and Northern Tajikistan, two related pastoral-agricultural cultures 
can be observed which some students regard as local forms of the 
Srubnaya-Andronovo cultures: the Tazabaghyab culture in the west, 
and the Qairaq-qum culture in the east. These pastoral-agricultural 
cultures of the steppe bordered in the south of present-day Turkmenia 
(ancient Parthia, Margiana) on the agricultural settlements of a semi- 
“urban” type, the Namazghah VI culture of c. the 17th to the 11th 
century B.c. Namazghah VI continues in Parthia the preceding local 
cultures which had definite connections both with the sites of Northern 
Iran and with the Harappa culture of the Indus valley.! In its turn 
Namazghah VI yields links with Khorasanian sites (Hisar III C)? and 
partly with the post-Harappan culture Jhukar in Pakistan. After a 
chronological gap, so far insufficiently filled by archaeological data, the 
Namazghah VI culture is succeeded (at least in Margiana and east up 
to the right bank of the Oxus, cf. the site Kütüktepe near Tirmidh) by 
the Yaz I culture and its continuation, Yaz II and Yaz III, created at 
a time when the population was already Iranian-speaking.? 


' Namazghah V,end of the 3rd to beginning of the znd millennium B.C., is synchronic with 
the culture of the sites of Hisar III A—B, Shahtepe II etc. in Iran; Namazghah IV belongs to the 
second half of the 3rd millennium s.c.; Namazghah IV, V and VI correspond to Anau III of the 
old terminology. 

2 It should be noted that both the *'city" of Namazghah V and that of Hisar IIIC were 
apparently destroyed by enemies in the first quarter of the znd millennium B.C., after which the 
settlement Namazghah VI rose again on a diminished area of the site. 

3 ‘The north-eastern part of the Margiana oasis (Auchin-depe, Tahirbay), now outside the 
irrigated zone, was according to V. M. Masson settled for the first time during the Namazghah 
VI period by immigrants from the region which subsequently became northern Parthia. The 
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All this suggests that the Namazghah VI culture (and possibly the 
entire Anau II] = Namazghah IV, V and VI) was created by Indo- 
Iranians or with their participation. Here could have been the centre 
from which, since the threshold of the 2nd millennium the penetration 
of the Indo-Iranians radiated both westwards to the region of contacts 
with the Hurrians, and eastwards into India. As parts of the Aryan 
population of the south of Central Asia gradually migrated to the 
south-west and south-east, probably already from the beginning or, at 
the latest, the middle of the znd millennium B.C., their place in the 
sedentary oases at the foot-hills of the Kopet-dagh and on the lower 
reaches of the Tejen and the Murghab, as well as in Bactria, must have 
been taken by infiltrating Iranian-speaking cattle-breeding tribes of the 
Andronovo and Qayraq-qum culture,! very close to them if by then not 
almost identical in language. As they penetrated into the Iranian 
highlands these tribes, already having domesticated the horse, fam- 
iliarized themselves with the art of making light chariots, brought, as 
S. Piggott has shown, in very similar models into early Indo-Aryan 
India and into Asia Minor — though not through Mitanni as it now 
appears — at the break of the 2nd millennium s.c., and presumably 
from Asia Minor into Mycenaean Greece. This does not exclude the 
possibility of individual groups of Indo-Iranians, cut adrift from their 
main ethnic mass at an early date, having penetrated into Iran by the 
Caspian coast route. However, a direct identification of one or the other 
archaeological culture with any particular group of tribes would be 
inadvisable. It would be difficult and perhaps impossible to identify 
within the boundaries of Iran itself any culture as brought in from 
outside and thereby define its bearers as newly arrived tribesmen whose 
language was Indo-Iranian or Iranian.” 


centres of the Yaz I culture were situated further west (Aravali-depe) or somewhat more to the 
south (Yaz-depe). For all its originality the Yaz I culture has certain links with “Necropolis B” 
in Tepe-Sialk (early Median? 8th century B.c.) as well as with the first, or Median stratum 
of the * Achaemenian" village in Susa of the 7th to 6th century s.c. The chronological limits of 
the Yaz II culture, which has a number of traits similar to the archaeological objects of Nadi Ali 
II (Surkh-dagh) in Afghan Sistén (8th to 7th century B.c.?), are still uncertain, but it seems 
probable that the culture belongs to the period of 650 to 500 B.c., while Yaz III belongs to the 
years 500 to 300 B.C. In Achaemenian times, or somewhat earlier, the centre of Margiana was 
transferred further to the south, to the site of Giaur-qala (Old Marv; platform with citadel; city 
walls 12 m high). 

* It must however be stressed that the typical artifacts of these cultures are not met with on 
the Iranian plateau. The immigrants must in any case have assimilated the local material culture. 

? One may note, though, the theory of Cuyler Young who connects the Iranian-speaking tribes 
with grey pottery. It appears for the first time in Namazghah IV (end of the 3rd millennium s.c.) 
and also in Namazghah VI (2nd millennium B.c.; there is none in Namazghah V) and then spreads 
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As we have seen, certain Indo-Iranians came into contact with the 
Near Eastern Hurrians not later than in the first half of the 2nd 
millennium B.c., perhaps in its first quarter. If they were Indo-Aryans, 
the appearance in the west of the Iranian highlands of “Western” 
Iranian-speaking tribes should probably be dated to a later period, 
although it need not have been much later. Admittedly among the 
toponyms recorded in the description of the campaigns of the Elamite 
king Silhak-InSu8inak (c. 1150-1120 B.c.), there is still none which to 
any reliable extent can be explained from Iranian, despite this king 
having marched into the region of present-day Kirmanshah, and 
perhaps even further north. But in the rest of the Iranian plateau the 
ethnical situation is unknown. Even in the Assyrian inscriptions of the 
9th to 8th centuries B.C., relating to the campaigns in the western part 
of the historical region of Media, the number of non-Iranian place names 
exceeds the Iranian,! and the number of non-Iranian personal names of 
rulers falls short by only a few of the Iranian.* Thus down to the 8th 
century B.C. the Iranian-speaking element in these regions had clearly 
not fully prevailed, although our former assertion that Iranisms were 
wholly absent down to the end of the 8th century west of a line from 
Tabriz to Hamadan needs revision. 

In eastern Media the penetration of the Iranian linguistic elements 
must have occurred earlier and been more massive. From the end of 


to the west reaching the region of Lake Urmiya (Rezayeh), according to Cuyler Young towards 
the very end of the znd or the beginning of the rst millennium s.c. However, O. White Muscarella, 
who excavated Dinkha-tepe in this same region, believes that the newcomers who brought in grey 
ceramics, appeared here not later than in the 13th century B.c., and perhaps earlier. Here, too, 
in a tomb of the 11th to 9th century s.c. the oldest known burial in Iran was found of man with 
a horse. 

' Let us take, for instance, the strongholds mentioned in an Assyrian inscription under the year 
828-827 in the provinces of Mana and Parsiia: BuStu, Pelaria (?), or Perria (?), Sattiuaria, 
Kinihamanu, Salahamanu. Of these only Sattiuaria could be an Iranian place-name (*Sitivarya), 
but as a somewhat later Urartian text calls apparently the same stronghold Satiraraya, even this 
Iranian etymology is doubtful. Here is another example of names of strongholds and villages of 
the region in the mountains of the central Zagros in the second half of the eighth century: Bit-I8tar, 
Kingikangi, Kindigiasu, Kingialkasi$, Kubushatidi$, Upusu, Ahsipuna, Girgira, Kihbahzati. It is 
hard to regard any of these names as Iranian. 

? Letus again take two examples: one is a list of rulers in the mountainous regions of the Zagros 
and west of them of the year 820, the other refers to Media as a whole in the year 714 B.c.: (1) 
Sira&me, Amabhar, Zari&u (twice), Sanasu, Ardara, Suma, Tatài, Bisirain (?), *Paru&ta, * ASpastatauk, 
Amamaš, Tarsihu (?), *Mamanis, Zanzar, Sirasu, Gista, *Adadàna, Ursi, *Bara, *Arüa, Kirnakus, 
Zabànu, *Irtizati, *Barzuta, Süa, *Satiriai, *Artasirar(u); (2) Taltà, *Uksatar, Durisi, *Sataresu, 
Anzi, *Paiukku, Uzi, *Uakirtu, *Makirtu, Kitakki, *Masdaiukku, Uzitar, *Paukku, *(?)Humbe, 
*(?)Uzumanda, *Bagpar(ar)na, *Dari, *Ušrā, Sarrüti, *Masdakku (twice), Akkussu, Birtati 
(Birdadi), *Zardukku, *Satarpan(u), Karakku. An asterisk denotes names which in the writer's 
opinion are possibly (but in most cases not necessarily) Iranian. 
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the 8th century B.c. to the beginning of the 7th, while the toponymy 
of western Media was still in the main non-Iranian, in eastern Media, 
where the Assyrians had penetrated by then, recording descriptions of 
their expeditions, there were few place-names that cannot easily be 
interpreted from Iranian. It is usually accepted that the inhabitants of 
the fortress on the site of Tepe-Sialk (Necropolis B), where at one time 
an Elamite population had existed, were already Iranian-speaking by the 
8th century B.c. In any case, towards the end of the 6th century 
B.C., Or the beginning of the 5th, there was in eastern Media no vestige 
of any pre-Iranian population, as we have seen is true (judging 
from sources probably going back at least to the 7th century) with 
regard to the country where the Avesta was composed. Nor have any 
pre-Iranian remnants been discovered in the later languages either in 
eastern Media, or still further east. Curiously enough, within the Median 
tribal union proper only one out of the six tribes was called “the tribe 
of the Arya” (Arizanti in Herodotus, Iranian * Arya-zantu) although 
“Arya” was the general name by which all Indo-Iranians without 
exception, from Scythia to India, called themselves, and Herodotus 
reports that the Medes, too, as a whole called themselves Arya (1. 101; 
vil. 62). Could it not be presumed that, in spite of a// Median tribes 
speaking Iranian, only one traced its origin to the immigrant Arya, while 
the rest were regarded as being autochthonous even though from time 
immemorial they had lost their original language and had amalgamated 
with the Arya? The very name of the Medes, Mada, has so far received 
no sufficiently transparent Indo-European etymology. All this probably 
points to an early, slow, and long process of gradual Iranization of the 
local autochthonous population of the Iranian highlands, especially in 
their eastern area. 


3. Tribes and city-states. The advance of Assyria and Urartu 


In the western part of the plateau, as shown by archaeological finds,' 
there existed at the turn of the 2nd millennium s.c. typical city-states 
probably still mainly belonging to the pre-Iranian population. Thus a 
city, situated on the Hasanlu hil and apparently destroyed by an 
Urartian incursion at the end of the 9th century B.c., had a citadel with 
massive fortifications which surrounded the ruler’s palace and the 


1 E.g. excavations by Dyson in present-day Hasanlu in the Sulduz valley near the south-western 
corner of Lake Urmiya, on the territory of the so-called “‘Land of the Mannaeans”’. 
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dwellings of the aristocracy; the streets were paved; the outer town 
spread at the foot of the citadel, 17 m lower, with crowded dwelling 
houses and a burial place near by. Here, besides agriculture, vine- 
growing and cattle-breeding, the working of metal and other handicrafts 
were highly developed. 

Further to the east, in the region of the Medes proper, the importance 
of cattle-breeding, and especially of horse-breeding, surpassed that of 
agriculture, while the standard of social development seems to have 
been somewhat lower than that of the regions gravitating towards the 
Zagros and the roads to Mesopotamia; certainly nomadic and semi- 
nomadic tribes were to be found here. However, the fortress situated 
on the site of Tepe-Sialk near present-day Kashan and having, as is 
generally believed, an Iranian-speaking population, was on the whole 
of the same type as those situated further to the west. Similar fortresses 
or “cities” with citadels and tower-dwellings, situated both in the 
Zagros mountains and on the outskirts of Media proper, are repre- 
sented on the reliefs of the Assyrian king Sargon II (end of the 8th 
century B.C.). 

We have already mentioned that on the western slopes of the Zagros 
primitive "'city-states" with centres in the form of mountain 
strongholds, had apparently existed already in the 2nd, and even in the 
3rd millennium s.c. One might have thought that the rise of the 
inhabitants of that region to the standard of the “urban revolution”, 
and with it to civilization, was due to the influence of neighbouring 
Mesopotamia, were it not for the evidence provided by the cultures of 
the eastern part of the Iranian highlands and of southern Central Asia, 
to the effect that there too, and at the same time, settlements existed 
of the “urban” or at least semi-* urban" type. However, recorded 
information on the eastern parts of the Iranian plateau comes to us much 
later than on the western regions. 

If one takes into consideration not merely the foot-hills of the Zagros, 
or the regions bordering on Mesopotamia and Elam, the first recorded 
information about the western regions of Iran is to be found in the 
Assyrian accounts of military campaigns. They were carried out as early 
as in the r9th to the 12th centuries B.c., but the names of localities and 
tribes (all non-Iranian) mentioned in the inscriptions cannot be definitely 
located, and no specific data on them are given. A new series of Assyrian 
campaigns into the Iranian highlands began in the roth century B.c. 

The first target area of the incursions of the armies of the highly 
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developed Mesopotamian civilization into more backward regions was 
Zamüa (or ** Lullume", the land of the Lullubi) from Lake Urmiya to 
the upper reaches of the Diyala river (Ab-i Sirvan). Already Adadnérari 
II made an incursion at the very end of the 1oth century which impinged 
on the land of Zamüa as well as on “the land Mehri”. Expeditions 
against this territory continued also under the succeeding Assyrian 
kings, but it was under Assurnàsirapli that they became most alarming. 

His first campaign (885 B.c.) did not affect Zamüa much; after passing 
along the valley of the Lesser Zàb (Kirruri) the Assyrian king marched 
on swiftly to the north-west. The inhabitants of the neighbouring 
mountain districts not only hastened to send him a tribute consisting 
of horses, mules, cattle, wine and artifacts of bronze and precious metals, 
but were also laid under various contributions in favour of the 
Assyrians. The people of Zamüa apparently regarded this campaign as 
preliminary to the conquest of their country and began to prepare for 
defence under the leadership of a tribal chief (masz&w) bearing the 
Akkadian name of Nür-Adad. He succeeded in rallying to himself 
the whole of Zamüa, and his forces began to build a wall obstructing the 
Babitu pass. It seems, however, that Assurnasirapli did not let Nür- Adad 
complete the work. In 881 B.c. he broke through the defile with 
overwhelming forces and penetrated into the centre of Zamiia, the 
present-day Shahrazir valley. Nir-Adad had recourse to the time- 
honoured tactics of sending the people and the cattle for safety into the 
mountains. After the devastation of three Zamian city-states, the 
Zamüan kings ceased their resistance. Assurnasirapli left them in their 
kingdoms which he however included in the Assyrian province he 
created, laying upon its population a heavy tribute in horses, gold and 
silver. Beside this he introduced here the usual Assyrian taxes in kind 
(Aibfu and tibnu) and labour service (&udurru). It is only this particular 
part of the Zamüa (in the broad sense of the term) which was conquered 
by Aššurnāşirapli; and only it figures later under the name of the 
province of Zamüa or Mazamüa. The northern part of the country, 
towards Lake Urmiya, was subsequently called Inner Zamüa. 

In 880 two south Zamian petty kings, Ameka and Arastüa,! did not 
pay the tribute promised to Assyria, thus provoking a punitive 
expedition. Assurnasirapli, wishing to forestall the military preparations 
of the Zamüans, set out with only his cavalry and charioteers without 
waiting for the infantry and sappers to join him, and began the 


' Iranian *Rja-/avab ?? (E. A. Grantovsky). 
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devastation not only of the city-state ruled by Araštūa but also of the 
neighbouring ones up to the Hašmar pass (present-day Avromān?). 
With the exception of one stronghold which got off with a tribute, all 
the other fortresses and villages were razed to the ground, the adults 
being led into captivity, the children cast into the flames, the leaders 
of the resistance subjected to various barbarous executions. Devastation 
was also carried out in certain “kingdoms” which had had nothing to 
do with the events. But Ameka and his people succeeded in finding 
safety in the mountains. The yearly tribute imposed upon Zamūa was 
now increased; and to the former kinds of tribute were added woollen 
textiles (coloured, probably woven), bronze vessels, wine, cows, sheep 
etc. The Zamüans were compelled by way of labour contribution to take 
part in the king's constructions in the town of Calah in Assyria, and 
later some of them were deported and settled in this town. Placatory 
gifts were also sent in from quite distant regions to the north and to 
the south of Zamüa. 

A&surnasirapli rebuilt the fortress of Atlila (now Tepe Bakrawa in 
the upper reaches of the Diyala) which had in the remote past belonged 
to the Kassite kings, making it the centre for the collection of the taxes 
paid in kind by the newly created province and a store place for fodder 
and provender for further expeditions to the east. Soon the petty kings 
originally left in Zamüa under the supervision of an Assyrian 
functionary, were replaced by an Assyrian administration. The 
“governor of Mazamiia”’ is first mentioned in 828, though by this time 
this province did not include the southern and eastern parts of the 
Zamuüa country (even in a narrow sense) which had evidently succeeded 
in regaining their independence. Natural hatred of the Assyrians must 
have been stronger than fear. 

A&surnasirapli's campaigns, described in detail in his annals, give a 
clear idea on the one hand of the character of the military actions 
undertaken by the Assyrians, and on the other of the standard of 
development of the economy, of the society and of the state in the 
western part of the future Media at the beginning of the rst millennium 
B.C. 

Until then the Assyrians had not crossed the peripheral ranges of the 
Zagros into the interior regions, but after creating for themselves a 
military base in Zamüa they began to make deep incursions in the 
direction of Lake Urmiya, the Median regions and the Caspian Sea. 
To retain their independence the inhabitants of these countries were 
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obliged to oppose to the Assyrians a more united state or tribal 
formation. But such a consolidation did not come into being all at once. 
Thus in Inner Zamüa the most important state was at first ruled by a 
certain Nigdiara or Meqtiara, but this Nigdiara had numerous rivals. 
In 855 the Assyrian forces of King Shalmaneser III defeated Nigdiara 
in a battle on a lake. Both sides used boats woven of willow branches, 
each operating, as it were, with a fleet of boats. The lake, evidently a 
large one, was probably Lake Urmiya, although Lake Zeribar has been 
alternatively suggested. 

In 843 Shalmaneser III, after a march across the Land of the 
Mannaeans (south of Lake Urmiya, probably a part of Inner Zamüa?), 
Allabria, Parsüa (to the east of Zamüa), Abdadana and Bit-Hamban (the 
region of the south-eastern affluents on the upper reaches of the Diyala), 
crushed sedition in Namar (the valley of the Diyala, approximately in 
the region of the present-day towns of Khanaqin-Ba*quba) and 
established there a ;a7zi from Bit-Hamban; ;27zi is apparently a Quti 
or Kassite word meaning a petty king or chieftain, although the annals 
use it as a personal name. In 834 this zanzi refused obedience to Assyria 
which led to the first expedition of Shalmaneser into Media. 

The Assyrian forces descended into Namar from the north-east (?) 
over the pass HaSmar (HaSimur). After destroying the strongholds of 
Namar and seizing the property that had been taken to safety into the 
mountains — a feat swiftly achieved which left time for further operations 
during the same campaign — the Assyrians moved into the heart of 
Media for plunder. The zanzi must have fled there, thus supplying the 
pretext for the incursion. 

During the first stage of the expedition the Assyrian army received 
gifts from twenty-seven “kings” of Parsüa. It should be noted that the 
term Parsia (only seldom written Pars#as) is always used in cuneiform 
writing with the determinative’ of “country”, never with that of 
“tribe”: “‘the tribe Parsüa" is an historical myth. The Akkadian 


' A determinative is in cuneiform writing a sign, not pronounced in itself but defining the 
category or the type of objects or phenomena to which the word or name supplied with the 
determinative belongs. 

2 It would be permissible to suppose that in addition to the name *Parsava of the country there 
also existed a term *parsava designating persons. But its meaning would only be “borderer”’, or 
“inhabitant of the country *Parsava”. The latter term does not occur as a tribal name, still less 
as the name of a tribe in a state of migration. Note that the Akkadian form Parséa is not from 
*Parsva, a form which in time might have turned into *Parspa or *Parsa. The homonymous 
southern province Parswas, Parsumas is also attested in the spelling Parsamas, which completely 
excludes that the Iranian form underlying it was *Parsva. 
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spelling Parsza represents Iranian *Parsavz, which presumably meant 
" border, borderland".! This province should not be confused with 
Akkadian Parszaf, Parsumaf (a term borrowed indirectly from Old 
Iranian through the intermediary of Elamite *Parsawas), a province 
situated on the distant borders of Elam, although both names have a 
similar meaning and etymology. Indeed, this term enjoyed wide 
diffusion at different epochs in the borderlands of the Iranian plateau: 
cf. the Parsii of the classical authors somewhere in the region between 
Lake Urmiya and the south-western coast of the Caspian (Strabo xr. 
7.1) as well as in the mountains of present-day Afghanistan (Ptolemy, 
Geogr., VI. 18. 3; 20. 3) and there, too, the Parsyétae; the mountain 
Parsica on the border between Kirman and Makran (ébid., vi. 8. 1; 21. 
4-5); and finally Pasto (from ancient *parsava) and pastun (from 
*parsavan), designations of the Afghan language, but originally of the 
people and of the land they inhabited. There are therefore no grounds 
for supposing that the district in the Zagros which the annals of 
Shalmaneser III, and later Assyrian sources down to the 7th century? 
call Parsüa was the native land of the Persians. 

By contrast the other district Parsia’ or Parsama’, on the distant 
borders of Elam, must evidently be identified with the Persis of the 
ancient Greeks and the Parsa of the Old Iranian sources, i.e. with 
present-day Fars. This latter country Parsüa$ is mentioned in Assyrian 
texts (sometimes with the determinative of “‘ people’’) almost at the same 
time as the Parsüa in the Zagros mountains, i.e. from the end of the 
9th century B.C. À frequent suggestion, going back to Marquart and 
Hüsing, is that either the name Parsüa(3) itself was transferred from the 
north to the south, from the shore of Lake Urmiya to Fars, or that a 
supposed tribe ** Parsüa($) " moved along the same route, leaving behind 
it at every place of its temporary sojourn, like a visiting card, its tribal 
name which subsequently came to designate a locality. However, these 
suggestions are quite unacceptable, both because Parsüa (at least in the 


Zagros mountains) is not at all a tribal name,? and because there never 


' According to E. Grantovsky, the meaning of the term is “side”, “rib”, and as ethnonym, 
“those with strong ribs”. 

2 The capital of the Assyrian province Parsiia was Nikur; “Parsiia”’ or “ Nikur”’, as an Assyrian 
province, is still mentioned in letters and lists of provinces under King Assurbanapli (669—655 
B.C.); moreover, until the seventh century it was surrounded by Assyrian provinces from all sides; 
yet in southern Parsüas$ an independent Persian kingdom had by then already existed for a long 
time. 

3 It is on the contrary more likely that it was the designation of a region as a “ borderland”’, 
which would cause its inhabitants to be called *borderers"; such is in more modern times the 
origin of the ethnic appellation, for instance, of the “ Ukrainians”’. 
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existed a Parsüa(3) on the shores of Lake Urmiya while Parsüa in central 
Zagros, and Parsūaš to the east of Elam are almost simultaneously 
attested, and also because the first Parsüa had a sedentary and not a 
nomadic population (which is obvious from the nature of the tribute 
received here by the Assyrians), and finally because it is rather unusual 
for a passing tribe to leave behind on its way its name as a place-name. 

Here we must not fail to define the precise location of both the land 
Parsüa in central Zagros and the southern land Parsüas. The first is easily 
determined on the basis of a study of the campaigns of the Assyrian 
and Urartian kings. Parsüa bordered in the south-east on Abdadana and 
Bit-Hamban; in the south-west on Namar, a district on the middle 
course of the Diyala; in the west and north-west on the Assyrian 
province of Zamüa. In the north certain passes, evidently over the 
ranges Sultan- Ahmad and Kurpah, separated Parsüa from the Land of 
the Mannaeans: the stronghold Bustu or Bustus was reckoned at times 
to the first, and at times to the latter.! Finally, in the east the Assyrian 
forces moved from Parsüa directly into Median districts. All this 
permits to locate Parsüa quite definitely in the region between 
Avroman and Senna-Senendej. 

As for the southern country Parsüas (Parsamas), there are only three 
indications for its more precise localization: firstly, the fact that it 
marked the border of Elamite territory at a point opposite (cf. below, 
p. 68) to its border with Bit-Bunaki, probably the same as Barnaku; the 
latter country was situated somewhere on the north-western borders of 
present-day Luristan (cf. below, p. 102); secondly, in an enumeration of 
the allies and neighbours of Elam, probably listed from the south-east 
to the north-west, it heads the list, which ends with Ellipi near 
Kirmanshàh; and thirdly, it is named as bringing propitiatory gifts (on 
the occasion of the Assyrian conquest of Elam) along with Hudimeri, 
a principality which, judging by the context of a letter from the Assyrian 
royal archives (No. 521: Hs-di!-mi-r? should be sought near the 
Persian Gulf, probably no nearer than Bushire. The location of Parsüas$ 
(Parsamaà) in the region of Shiraz and the valleys of the Kur and the 
Pulvar is quite likely. 

Assyrian and Urartian sources of the 9th century B.c. to the beginning 

! This excludes the frequently encountered localization of Parsiia near the south-western corner 
of Lake Urmiya, based on V. F. Minorsky’s ingenious but hardly provable suggestion that the 
term Parsüa is identical with the name of the present-day mountain village Qala-yi Pasva in this 


region. If Pasva continues ancient Parsava one should have to think about yet another case of the 
use of this toponymic term, widespread as we have seen, on the borders of the Iranian plateau. 
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of the 8th mention on the territory of Inner and Outer Zamüa and 
Parsüa numerous names of localities, mountains and rivers, but among 
them there is none which could be etymologized from the Old Iranian 
language with any degree of certainty, and those few which lend 
themselves to such etymologies may do so by purely fortuitous 
coincidence. Of the personal names of rulers mentioned here at that 
time, some are easily open to an Iranian interpretation, but none is 
obviously Iranian. Nevertheless, the designation of part of the former 
lands of Zamüa by the Iranian term Pars4a (“ Borderland” if our 
interpretation is correct) suggests that towards the middle of the 9th 
century B.C. the area of the Old Iranian language had spread close to 
the ranges of the Zagros, if not already into its valleys. It is evident 
that the same situation must have obtained at the prolongation of these 
ranges which traversed Fars; there is however some reason to believe 
that the Old Iranian language had reached the limits of Elam earlier still, 
perhaps by several centuries.! 

In any case, the armies of Shalmaneser III entering Parsüa found 
themselves on the very limits of the area of Old Iranian. Then, after 
crossing over the mountains in the direction of the Urmiya lowlands, 
the Assyrians emerged into the province of Messi on the headwaters 
of the Jagatu river, and from there, without descending its valley, 
crossed over the mountains to the east and entered the territory of the 
Median tribal union which is mentioned for the first time in this 
connection by Assyrian sources under the name of Amadai. The army 
then passed through the districts of Arazia$ and Harbar in the upper 
part of the basin of the Safid-rüd. Here four fortresses were taken 
bearing non-Iranian names similar to place-names in Zamüa and Parsüa. 
The Assyrians succeeded in capturing a number of prisoners, but the 
greater part of the people and the cattle were in safety in the mountains. 
In the valley the Assyrians felt themselves for some time masters of the 
place, and in Harhar they even had time to carve on a rock the image 


! This may be thought to follow from the Elamite usage of adding to many Iranian words and 
proper names with a stem in -a the ending -/ where at the oldest reconstructable Iranian stage 
the ending must have been *-/. Of the latter, Elamite -/ was perhaps an imprecise rendering, though 
admittedly it is curious that it was rendered at all, as towards the 9th century s.c. this very ancient 
ending of Old Iranian words can hardly have been any longer pronounced. However, if there were 
Elamite—Iranian contacts at an earlier date, say the middle or second half of the second millennium 
B.C., it is quite probable that typical Iranian change of *s > ^ might not yet have occurred. But 
it must be said that we do not know exactly how Elamite / was pronounced; all we know is that 
it differed from both s and the aspirate 4. 
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of their king. They then departed, taking with them the captive jangi 
of Namar without attempting to establish themselves in Media. 

In the course of his next campaign in 828 Shalmaneser was already 
very old, and the Assyrian forces were commanded by the general 
Daiiān-Aššur. This time the expedition was directed against the 
city-states of the Urmiya lowlands; here, under the name of Mana’, we 
find mentioned the subsequently important Land of the Mannaeans, 
though still not as a unified state but only as one of the small states of 
this region. In its capital, the stronghold Izirta or Zirtu, ruled a certain 
Udaki. After pillaging several city-states of this region (besides Manas 
there are mentioned Harruna, Surdira etc.), or receiving tribute from 
them, the Assyrians moved on into Parsüa where they continued their 
successful activities. A similar expedition was made by Daiidn-A&Sur in 
the next year, 827, along the route: Greater Zab — western shore of 
Lake Urmiya — Inner Zamiia — Namar — Assyrian province of Zamia. 
Among the rulers who brought propitiatory gifts or a tribute was the 
ruler of Andia on the lower course of the Safid-rüd. This province, as 
appears from another Assyrian source, stretched as far as the Caspian 
Sea. Probably the rock-tomb Marlik (to the north-west of the delta of 
the Safid-rüd) in which, as also in a neighbouring cemetery, very 
remarkable metal artifacts of the 11th to 1oth (?) centuries s.c. have 
been discovered, somewhat similar to those of Hasanlu and of Ziwiyeh 
in the Land of the Mannaeans, was the burial place of one of the rulers 
of Andia. 

As for the Urmiya lowlands, although at the time they did not yet 
form a political entity, they were commonly designated by the general 
name of ** Land of the Mannaeans"', and this term began to supplant 
the former appellation of “Inner Zamiia’’. No less than fifty separate 
city-states existed on this territory, of which the states of Udaki and 
Nigdiara (and later of his son Sarsina) could lay claim to hegemony. 

In the year 827 civil war broke out in Assyria. Not until 823 did the 
new king Samii-Adad V succeed in restoring the unity of power in all 
the parts of the kingdom. In this connection his inscription gives an 
account of the frontiers of Assyria from which it is clear that at the time 
the kingdom did not include either the whole of the Land of the 
Mannaeans, or Parsüa. Apparently it is precisely at this time that the 
kingdom of Urartu (Ur’artz), centred about Lake Van, a rival of Assyria, 
began its advance to the south, and the Urartian king I8puini occupied 
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the territory between Lakes Van and Urmiya. For this reason in 821 the 
Assyrian general Mutarris- Assur was sent into the Urmiya region both 
to counteract the advance of I$puini and to reinforce the local leader 
Sarsina. An Assyrian inscription says that Mutarris-A&&ur reached the 
Western Sea ("the Sea of the Sunset") by which the Caspian seems to 
be meant (and not for instance Lake Van or Lake Urmiya): the concept 
of the Caspian and the Black seas as parts of the Mediterranean which 
in Assyrian sources is usually called the Western Sea (as distinct from 
the Eastern, i.e. the Persian Gulf and the Indian Ocean) was still current 
as late as in the 4th century B.c. 

After consolidating their position in the Urmiya region the Assyrians 
undertook in 820 an important campaign against the Medes (Akkad. 
Mádai). The Assyrians crossed the Kullar mountains (the main range 
of the Zagros) and entered into Messi on the upper reaches of the Jagatu 
river. Here Samii-Adad V succeeded in capturing a large quantity of 
cattle and sheep, asses and a number of two-humped Bactrian camels 
which were in those days a novelty in that region. Many villages and 
settlements were burnt down, and the Messians suffered great losses. 
Here, too, propitiatory gifts were received from the tribes of the region 
— the Sunbians, the Mannaeans and the Teurlians — as well as from 
Sarsina, the petty kings of Parsüa, and others. Thereupon the Assyrians 
made their way into the Gizilbunda mountains which separated Inner 
Zamüa (or the Land of the Mannaeans) from the land of the Medes. 
These are the present-day mountains from Shahberdi to Kafelan-küh, 
and the watershed between the rivers Jagatu and Safid-rüd in general. 

After the Assyrians had seized the first mountain stronghold in 
Gizilbunda, two local chiefs brought in droves of harness horses as a 
propitiatory gift, but the third, Pirifati, to whom the Assyrian text 
ascribes the title of “ King of Gizilbunda”, decided to offer resistance. 
The inhabitants of Gizilbunda gathered in his stronghold Uraš, but the 
archaic fortress, like all these mountain strongholds intended for wars 
among neighbours, proved no match to the high siege technique of the 
Assyrians. Uraš and the small neighbouring strongholds were taken, 
and if we are to believe the Assyrian account, 6,000 warriors fell in the 
battle while 1,200 others, together with Pirišati himself, were captured. 
Another leader, Engur, made submission to Šamšī-Adad, and in his 
stronghold Sibar! (otherwise Subara, apparently in the valley of the 


' In old works this name is wrongly given the reading Simaspatti and identified with the Elamite 
city of Simaski. 
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Zenjan-chay river?) the Assyrian king set up a stele with his inscription 
and image. 

Having crossed Gizilbunda the Assyrians were now in the land of 
the Medes. One gets the impression that while among their western 
neighbours discord and the short-sighted and grasping policy of 
individual rival princelings predominated, the Medes were united in a 
single tribal union headed by a common military leader. This was 
Hanasiruka whose residence was in the stronghold Sagbitu. Hanasiruka 
attempted to withdraw and to seek safety in the snow mountains of the 
Alburz, but Sam&i-Adad forced the Medes to give battle and inflicted 
heavy losses on them: according to the same Assyrian account they 
succeeded in ravaging 1,200 (!) inhabited places (probably counting 
isolated homesteads in the mountains) including Sagbitu: 140 horsemen 
were taken prisoner. Yet the resistance of the local tribes was not 
broken. On their way back the Assyrians, after recrossing the mountains 
apparently between present-day Qazvin and Hamadan, found their way 
barred by Munsuarta, ruler of Arazia8, a district which should probably 
be sought between present-day Hamadan and the headwaters of the 
Safid-rüd. However, this force also suffered heavy losses. According to 
the inscription 1,070 were killed, many people were carried off into 
slavery and much cattle was taken under the guise of “tribute”. 

Never before had the Median tribes suffered such defeat. Over the 
entire territory from Lake Urmiya to the Salt Desert confusion and 
despair seem to have reigned. More than a score of rulers of various 
small and even tiny districts of Media and Parsüa brought gifts to the 
Assyrian king before his return to Assyria over the Kullar pass. Among 
them some ten bore Iranian names, but of the names of districts only 
a few can be explained from Iranian. 

For Assyria this campaign was of threefold importance: it forestalled 
possible anti-Assyrian alliances and coalitions in the Mannaean and 
Median territories, and especially an alliance of local city-states' and 
tribes with Urartu; it secured benefit from plunder and seizure of slaves 
and cattle; and it furthered the preparation of a campaign against 
Babylonia, whose armies had in the meantime occupied a considerable 
part of the valley of the Diyala. Accordingly next came the war between 
Assyria and Babylonia. At the same time, during the campaign of 
815/814, according to one of Samii-Adad's texts he devastated the 
whole of Elam *'from Bit-Bunaki to Parsamas". As Bit-Bunaki seems 
to have been situated on the north-western frontier of Elam (see above, 
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p. 63), Parsamas would be on the south-eastern, and can be identified 
with Persis. It is clear that Parsüa in central Zagros could not have been 
meant as it never had anything to do with Elam. 

In 810 Sam&i-Adad died leaving the throne to the youthful Adadnérari 
III. The actual ruler is thought to have been the dowager queen Sam- 
muramat who figures in history under the name of Semiramis. From 
the year 805 Adadnérari began to rule independently, but even then 
Sammuramat continued to play an important róle. The rule of a woman 
made a great impression on all the neighbouring peoples accustomed 
to a patriarchal order of things, and legends about “Semiramis” or 
* Samiram" enjoyed for a long time widespread fame, surviving in some 
places into the 2oth century. 

During the rule of Semiramis and Adadnerari III eight campaigns 
were undertaken against the Mannaeans and the Medes (809-788 B.c.). 
The Assyrians apparently sought not only to disrupt a possible 
aggression of Urartu, but also to conquer Media. Unfortunately all we 
know about these campaigns comes from their brief mention in the list 
of Assyrian annual eponyms on whom the dating was based, and from 
one solemn inscription of 802. Annals and detailed war records of 
Adadnerari have not come down to us. Already in 802 the Assyrians 
claimed domination over Ellipi (near Kirmanshah), Harhar and Arazias 
(in the region between Hamadan and the upper reaches of the Safid-rüd), 
in Messi (the upper Jagatu valley), the land of the Medes (evidently 
the triangle Hamadan—Zanjan—Qazvin), * the whole" of Gizilbunda, the 
Land of the Mannaeans, Parsüa, Allabria (on the headwaters of the 
Lesser Zab), Abdadana (to the south-east of Parsüa), and all the way 
up to Andia and the Caspian Sea. There exist no later inscriptions of 
Adadnérari but it is known that between 802 and 788 the army of 
Adadnérari undertook six more campaigns into the “Land of the 
Medes”, i.e. further east. According to the information of Ctesias (an 
author whose data must be used with circumspection) Semiramis is said 
to have reached Bactria. We can conclude with certainty on the strength 
of a letter from the royal Assyrian archives (No. 1,240) that Assyrian 
agents made their way to the lazurite mines of Badakhshàn (probably 
later, at the end of the 8th or the beginning of the 7th century?), but 
it seems improbable that in addition their armies could have reached 
so far east, as Ctesias claims. In any case, down to the seventies of the 
7th century B.c. not a single Assyrian military formation penetrated so 
deep into the heart of Iran as Adadnérari had done. 
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Adadnérari’s reign coincided with the beginning of the advance of 
the Urartian king Minua to the south-east. Between the years 807 and 
786 the Assyrian generals led seven campaigns against him, two of 
which took them into the country of the Mannaeans. Adadnérari’s 
successor, Shalmaneser IV, also fought Urartu from 781 to 778, 
apparently without success. 

Urartu had become a serious menace to Assyria. Already between the 
years 820 and 810 the Urartian kings I8puini and Minua occupied 
Musasir (on the headwaters of the Greater Zab) immediately threatening 
the centre of Assyria, and made an expedition into the Land of the 
Mannaeans (Urart. Mana). Minua’s new expedition into the Land of the 
Mannaeans (probably in 802/801 B.c.) established Urartian domination 
in the hilly lowlands to the south of Lake Urmiya. Here the Urartian 
king built or reconstructed the stronghold Me%ta (Messi, now Tash- 
tepe near Miyanduab?).! In the conditions obtaining in the ancient East 
the building of a stronghold usually pointed to the conversion of that 
territory into a province, but in the 9th to the 8th century there existed 
in Assyria and Urartu the practice of appointing a chief of provincial 
administration even when the local authorities were allowed to continue 
to govern. The kingdom Mana (Land of the Mannaeans) did not cease 
to exist even under Urartian domination, which continued also during 
the beginning of the rule of the next Urartian king, Argiéti I, from 
780/779 (or according to G. A. Melikisvili, from 784 B.c.?). 

Already Minua had in the 79os come out onto the western flank of 
Assytia, on the upper Euphrates (Qara-su). As for Argisti, he attempted 
to pass round her eastern flank. According to his annals he waged war 
as far as to the south of Mana, and there clashed three times with 
Assyrian troops in the fifth, sixth and eighth years of his rule, i.e. in 
775. 774 and 772, in the country of 'Arsita and near the towns of Bustu 
and Baruata in Assyrian Haréi, Bustus and Bit-Barrüa. Harsi and 
Bustus were situated in the mountains on the road from Mana into 
Parsüa, and Bit-Barrüa lay between Bit-Hamban and Ellipi, i.e. some- 
where on the road from the headwaters of the Diyala to Kirmanshah. 

The Urartian king penetrated not only into Parsiia (Urart. Parsua) but 
also into a province which his annalists call Bab/z. E. A. Grantovsky 
identifies it with Silhazi, **a stronghold of the Babylonians" in Assyrian 


' The statement sometimes met with that Mesta belonged to the land of Parsüa is based on 
an erroneous interpretation of an Urartian text. Neither has Mesta anything to do with the country 
of Messi. 
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sources, which he places somewhere to the north-east of the Diyala 
valley. But Babilü may alternatively be identified with that valley itself, 
corresponding to the province Namar of the Assyrians, which had an 
entirely Babylonian population and at that time was apparently a 
dependency of Babylon. In fact the war against “Urartu and Namar” 
is mentioned in an Assyrian source under the year 774. However this 
may be, Mana was clearly at that time still retained by the Urartians, 
because when waging war in Parsüa and on the far side of it, their 
operational base must have been on Mannaean territory. 

Somewhat later, however, Mana seceded from Urartu, Apparently it 
is precisely the struggle against Urartu which enabled Mana to achieve 
consolidation into a single kingdom covering the entire Urmiya basin, 
including the southern and eastern, perhaps also the western, shores of 
the lake. Between the years 773 and 768 (?) Argišti I led five expeditions 
against Mana which were repeated in the early fifties of the 8th century 
by his successor Sarduri II; but according to Meliki8vili, Mana itself 
now and again took the offensive against Urartu, for instance in 771. 
Nevertheless, the expeditions of the Urartian kings brought about a new 
subjugation of Mana. In the year 771 (?) the eastern shore of the lake 
(the land Uyzszi, Assyr. Uifdif) was occupied, and by about the year 
750 (?) Sarduri II had gained such a firm hold on Mana that he could 
again undertake an expedition against Babili. 

The advance of the Urartians so far to the south along the ranges 
of the Zagros brought about Assyria’s loss of all influence east of the 
Zagros, and the restoration of the independence of the Medes. However, 
such considerable Urartian successes were made possible only by the 
fact that Assyria was at the time passing through a period of internecine 
wars and of general political decay. Her powers were restored as a result 
of the reforms of Tiglathpileser III (745—728 B.c.). Preparing, it seems, 
for a struggle against Urartu, Tiglathpileser undertook already in 744 
an important expedition over the Zagros, most likely, to judge from 
certain indirect data, with the consent and co-operation of Mana, which 
by that time had become a natural ally of the Assyrians against Urartu. 


4. Period of the second Assyrian advance. 
The Land of the Mannaeans, Ellipi. The Medes. Persis 


We shall be returning later to this campaign, noting meanwhile that in 
the year 743 the reorganized Assyrian army inflicted a crushing defeat 
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on Urartu and its allies on the upper Euphrates. Somewhat later 
Tiglathpileser even led an expedition into the very heart of Urartu where 
he unsuccessfully besieged its capital TuSpa. This put an end to Urartian 
claims to dominate Mana, and there began for that kingdom a period 
of prosperity when in power and importance it could almost compete 
with the two rival great powers. The defeat of Sarduri II immediately 
set the Land of the Mannaeans at the head of all the provinces of 
present-day Iranian Azarbaijan. The king who at the time ruled in Mana 
(probably Iranzu who died c. 718-717, or his predecessor) proved 
sufficiently energetic to take advantage of the situation. As a result, in 
the thirties and twenties of the 8th century s.c. Mana, including its 
dependencies, stretched over the entire southern basin of Lake Urmiya 
and the eastern shore of the lake up to present-day Tabriz, perhaps also 
over the western shore, as well as, apparently, over a considerable part 
of the basin of the river Safid-rüd except for its lower reaches. The 
northern frontier of the area of Mannaean hegemony was formed, to 
judge from inference, by the watershed between the lake and the Araxes. 
In the north-west the influence of Mana may even at times have spread 
as far as the Qotur pass to the west of present day Khoy. 

The Iranian element in the Land of the Mannaeans was not yet very 
strong, but it is not clear which ethnic element predominated in that 
country. It is often suggested that it was the Hurrian (Matiénian) ; indeed 
still in Hellenistic—Parthian times Lake Urmiya was called Lake Matiane 
or Mantiané. In favour of the Hurrian origin of the Mannaeans 
etymologies of some Mannaean and neighbouring names have been 
adduced,' but they are not very reliable, and the majority of names of 
members of the Mannaean royal dynasty do not look Hurrian. The 
Assyrians seem to have reckoned the Land of the Mannaeans to “Inner” 
Zamüa, and identified Zamüa with Lullume, i.e. the land of the Lullubi, 
but as said above, it is not clear whether the Lullubi represented a 
particular ethnos. It is possible that the Mannaeans formed a part of the 
Quti, about whose language the suggestion has been made, though so far 
with hardly any arguments to support it, that it was related to the 
north-eastern Caucasian languages (Nakh-Daghestani). 

We possess some data on the social and political organization of the 
Mannaean kingdom. The population of Mana, as also of the 


' Erisinni, Metatti, Telusina—cf. the Hurrian elements fena, Senne, -atti in personal names. 
However, -wkkw in Daiukku (in the Land of the Mannaeans), Arukku (in Persis) probably 
represents Iranian -as&z, and not a Hurrian -«&&i. 
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neighbouring provinces, consisted mainly of cattle-breeders. Sheep, 
cattle, donkeys and a certain number of two-humped camels were raised ; 
horse-breeding was very important in Messi and in the region of 
present-day Tabriz. However in no other part of the future Median state 
did agriculture play such an important róle, side by side with cattle- 
breeding, as in Mana where wheat, barley and vines were cultivated. 
The Bible (Ezekiel 27. 17) mentions a valuable kind of wheat minnith, 
which one might translate as ““Mannaean”’.! The Phoenician town Tyre 
traded in this wheat together with horses from the upper Euphrates, 
ivory and ebony, Syrian artifacts, Damascus wine etc. Although the 
Biblical text indicates that minnith wheat was bought by the Phoenicians 
in Judea and Israel, there, too, it was most likely imported. As shown 
by N. B. Jankowska, a permanent caravan route existed leading along 
the valleys of the Diyala and the Adhém into Mesopotamia down to 
the middle course of the Euphrates, and from there to Damascus and 
across Transjordan into Israel and Judea. In Mana, as in general in 
Zamia, handicrafts were also highly developed; recent finds in Hasanlu, 
Ziwiyeh etc. have revealed to us the artistic metal-work of Mannaean 
craftsmen. 

The Mannaean kingdom that arose from the unification of several 
small city-states retained a very loose structure. It was divided into 
separate "lands" (Akkad. nagâ, nagu). Of these we know Subi (Tabriz 
valley), Ui&ádis (eastern shore of Lake Urmiya), Surika$, Messi (head- 
waters of the Jagatu river), Arsiansi, Eresteiana and others. Apparently 
it was at the head of such provinces that the “governors” (sa&nu) 
stood,” mentioned by Assyrian sources, who behaved with great 
independence and may have been descendants of former rulers of 
autonomous city-states. Characteristic figures both in the Mannaean 
administration and to a still greater degree in the neighbouring Median 
lands, were the “lords of townships” (Akkad. bé/ a/i) — heads of family 
or territorial communities. This title is probably a translation of some 
Iranian term.? 

The division into provinces apparently reproduced not only the 
districts of the former city-states but also the division into tribes. 
Mannaean society preserved to a large extent a tribal structure. It is 

' But a village Minnith also existed in Transjordan. 

2 In the administrative system of Assyria proper since the times of Tiglathpileser III 
“governors” (Jaknu) had been replaced by “chiefs of provinces” (bé/ pehate) with somewhat 


diminished rights, and apparently recruited exclusively from eunuchs. 
3 The term was not used by the Assyrians outside the limits of the Iranian highlands. 
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noteworthy that, while the Urartian texts call this kingdom “the Mana, 
its land” (Mana.na ebana.ia), Assyrian sources call it “Land of the 
Mannaeans” (Mat Manndi) although in the earlier Assyrian texts the 
kingdom (city-state?) of Mana in the narrow meaning of the term is 
called also Manas or Munna. Side by side with the properly Mannaean 
tribe Assyrian annals mention also other tribes which had come to be 
included in the Mana state: the Teurlians, the Messians, the Dalians, 
the Sunbians, the Kumurdians. The city-state Kumurdi is apparently 
the same as is mentioned under the name of Humurti (along with Harsi 
and others) in Sumerian texts of the end of the 3rd millennium B.c. as 
a Hurrian or Quti stronghold. 

In the Land of the Mannaeans, unlike in other eastern kingdoms of 
the time, the people still took an active part in public life. If in other 
kingdoms we often hear of palace coups d’ état, harem intrigues, rebellions 
of individual magnates or generals, and only seldom, at the occurrence 
of some foreign invasion, of an armed rising of the people against the 
invaders, here we additionally learn of the revolt of the people against 
their own unpopular king. 

The Mannaean king seems to have ruled not as an autocrat, but with 
power limited by a council of elders. One Assyrian text states that the 
Mannaean king was accompanied by “his great ones, elders, councillors, 
kinsmen, governors and chiefs in charge of his country”. In a 
diplomatic request to the Assyrian king the Mannaean king addresses 
himself not personally but together with “his great ones, councillors 
of his country”, evidently a kind of BovA or senate. '* The great ones" 
of the Land of the Mannaeans, who apparently sat in the council of 
elders, consisted of the king's kinsmen and of governors who of course 
also belonged to the local hereditary aristocracy and/or were royal 
kinsmen. The Mannaean kingdom can therefore be characterized as an 
archaic oligarchy, a state ruled by a king together with a council of elders 
from the hereditary aristocracy in the presence of persistent public 
activity of democratic strata who on occasion rose to struggle against 
the oligarchy.! 

The society of Mana was clearly already divided into socio-economic 
classes. The presence in it of slaves may be presumed. Slavery, as we 
well know, was much developed in neighbouring Urartu which, to 
judge from its handicrafts and in general its material culture, must have 


1 An analogous state structure was to be found in the city-states of early Sumer, in Hurrian 
city-states, in the Hittite Old Kingdom etc. 
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differed but little from Mana in its standard of social and economic 
development. But it was a type of slavery that can hardly have exceeded 
the limits of the patriarchal and domestic type of slave-ownership. 

Another kingdom of some importance, formed not later than at the 
end of the 9th century on the territory of the future Median kingdom, 
was Ellipi. This name recorded by Assyrian sources was apparently 
known to them through the intermediary of Elamite (-pi/e is the Elamite 
plural ending). It is not impossible that the land or kingdom of Elymais 
of the Hellenistic period, which is most often identified with Elam, 
continued in fact the traditions precisely of Ellipi: territorially Elymais 
was distinct from Elam proper (Susiana) and linguistically it is difficult 
to derive its name from that of Elam; but if one assumes that an identical 
ethnicon here carried the Elamite suffix -(#)me instead of -pi, the 
reconstruction of an unattested but entirely regular form *E//-ume 
becomes possible, to which one would trace the name Elymais (cf. 
Lullu-b/ p- and Lullume). 

Ellipi seems to have been situated in the valley of the river Saimarrah, 
around present-day Kirmanshah. Assyrian sources mention it from the 
times of Shalmaneser III and feature it as the most powerful entity 
between the Land of the Mannaeans and Elam. At the end of the 8th 
century, until the beginning of the 7th, the country was ruled by a 
semi-Iranian or Iranized dynasty. Unfortunately we know very little 
about this kingdom. It had probably inherited the achievements of the 
culture of the “Luristan bronzes”. 

The resurgence of Assyria under Tiglathpileser III at the expense of 
Urartu gave the Land of the Mannaeans the opportunity to increase its 
power. It was otherwise with Ellipi which, if it managed to continue 
to exist, most likely did so only by relying on the power of its neighbour, 
Elam. But it was for the Median tribes, which had no defence against 
Assyria, that the hardest times now began, marked by almost incessant 
Assyrian incursions. 

Assyrian sources record scores of separate rulers (“lords of town- 
ships") on the territory of Media, none of them particularly outstand- 
ing. There are, as we shall see, grounds for believing that they did not 
rule autocratically but to a certain extent depended on collective organs 
of community self-government. 

Herodotus (1. 101) recounts that the Medes were divided into six 
tribes: Bousae, Parétaceni, Strouchates, Arizanti, Boudii and Magi, but it 
has proved impossible to identify most of them in Akkadian sources. 
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It may be thought that the Arizanti correspond to the nomads called 
“Aribi of the East”! (tentatively from an Elam. *ari-pe “the Arya”), 
and the Parétaceni to the inhabitants of the country Partakka, Paritaka, 
Paritakanu, mentioned in Assyrian sources of the beginning of the 7th 
century B.C." Where these tribes lived is also not clear. The Parétaceni 
lived evidently near present-day Isfahan; the Arizanti (if they are 
identical with the “Aribi of the East””’) led a nomadic life in the 
Median desert to the south-east of present-day Kashan (?). With the 
Iranian tribes on the territory of Media also the Sagartii should 
apparently be reckoned (a tribe mentioned in various parts of Iran but 
possibly living also in the Zekertu country of the Assyrian sources, i.e. 
between present-day Maragha and Miy4na), as well as the Mardi or 
Amardi, nomads also recorded in later sources in the valley of the 
Safid-rüd (Amardus) as well as in other very different parts of Iran and 
Central Asia (this was possibly not a real tribal name but a general 
pejorative appellation for hostile nomads and mountaineers). But the 
basic territory of Media, to which alone the Assyrians apply the term 
Mádai, was the triangle between the present-day towns of Zanjan, 
Hamadan and Qazvin or Tehran. 

The social order of the Medes must have differed little from that of 
the Eastern Iranians as described in the Avesta although some changes 
will naturally have been occasioned by their closeness to neighbours of 
a different origin and language and possessing a much older and greatly 
superior civilization. 

The division into tribes appears to have gradually lost its former 
important social róle with the Medes, for otherwise the Assyrian sources 
would have given it more attention. But presumably the tribal union 
of the Medes was not merely nominal. It is to this union that the Medes 
must have owed at times the possibility of collective action with a choice 
of capable leaders, which probably explains why in Assyrian inscriptions 
the epithet invariably given to the Medes in addition to “the distant 
ones” is “the strong ones”. But such unity could manifest itself only 
occasionally. In the majority of cases the Medes, in spite of their 
“strength”, were divided, and reacted to Assyrian incursions in the 
time-honoured way: they either sent placatory gifts or else retreated into 


' This expression in the Assyrian dialect of the Akkadian language could be interpreted as 
“Arabs of the East”. 

? Graeco-Roman literature later than Herodotus knows a country Paraetacēnē, corresponding 
to the Isfahan plain. It is sometimes reckoned not to Media but to Persis. 
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the mountains with their cattle, abandoning to the enemy deserted 
dwellings in their small strongholds and villages, which even in times 
of peace would not be particularly prosperous. 

With the conquered territories Tiglathpileser III and his successors 
dealt differently from his predecessors. While formerly the greater part 
of the population was massacred and only part of the able-bodied males 
were carried off into slavery, naked and with yokes round their necks, 
this was now recognized as unprofitable. Henceforth the inhabitants, 
in so far as their territory could be incorporated into Assyria, were either 
left where they were and heavily taxed, or else, more frequently, 
transferred some time after the conquest in an organized manner, with 
some of their belongings, with their children etc., into Assyria or the 
regions previously devastated by Assyrian expeditions, and then 
replaced with inhabitants of other lands conquered by the Assyrians at 
the other end of the kingdom. These displaced populations were often 
settled in frontier villages and strongholds in threatened areas of 
strategic importance, where self-preservation compelled them to rely on 
Assyrian support; for this reason they, too, were allowed to bear arms. 
All these measures ensured a more rational exploitation of conquered 
territories and a more regular flow of revenue from them. They also 
led to the disconnection of various ethnic groups, desirable because it 
would hamper relations among the conquered and in particular attempts 
to organize rebellions against the Assyrian conquerors. 

In 744 the Assyrian armies, after marching up the valley of the Diyala, 
entered the territory of Parsüa and the neighbouring region. Here, as 
at the time of the Elamite campaigns of the 12th century, still lived a 
basically autochthonous non-Iranian population organized in several 
tiny city-states which the annals call * Houses", apparently giving them 
dynastic names (Bit-Zatti, Bit-Kapsi and many others). Some of the 
rulers were captured by the Assyrians, others succeeded in finding safety 
with their people in the mountains. Many prominent captives were 
impaled. Part of the territory was annexed to Assyria under the name 
of the province of Parsüa. 

There were, however, some new traits to be observed in the action 
taken by the Assyrians in conquered territory. Thus in Bit-Zatti, one 
of the districts which went to form the new province, Tiglathpileser 
freed some of the captives after having their thumbs chopped off, which 
incapacitated them for military service but left them able to work in 
the fields as objects of exploitation in the new Assyrian province. 
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Even when a territory was not directly incorporated in the Assyrian 
possessions, Tiglathpileser endeavoured to organize a regular exploita- 
tion of the population by means of a definite annual tribute. So it was, 
for instance, in Bit-Kapsi whose king Battànu voluntarily imposed upon 
his subjects the duty of paying taxes and of making contributions in 
service, in return for having his stronghold Karkarihundir spared by 
Tiglathpileser. 

Unfortunately the annals of Tiglathpileser III have come down to us 
in disconnected fragments, and it is often difficult to restore the 
sequence of events. It is not clear whether it was during this expedition 
or one of the subsequent ones that Tiglathpileser moved beyond the 
limits of Parsüa into Media. The strongholds Arazia3, KiSessu (KiSisa) 
and others are also mentioned. The final point of the expedition seems 
to have been the stronghold Zakriti, a Median one as the text stresses, 
evidently because the fortresses previously enumerated were not 
Median. In the villages of Ramatéa (from Old Iranian * Ramatavya), ruler 
of Arazia’, stores of lazurite were seized besides horses and cattle. On 
the way back various other city-states were destroyed and yet another 
province formed, that of Bit-Hamban, in the basin of the left affluents 
of the upper Diyala. After this expedition Tiglathpileser demanded that 
the mountain “lords of townships” of the entire “Land of the strong 
Medes” should pay him a yearly tribute in the form of nine tons of 
lazurite and nineteen tons of bronze artifacts, an order which testifies 
more to the greed of one of the most capable rulers of Assyria than to 
his understanding of economics and geography. It is very doubtful that 
he ever succeeded in receiving this tribute.’ 

The purpose of Tiglathpileser III’s expedition into Media was 
certainly not to render secure the peaceful frontiers of Assyria from raids 
by mountain dwellers as, for instance, P. Rost would have it. Nothing 
is known about such raids; besides the Assyrians never justified their 
incursions by alleging that a weaker enemy posed a threat. But 
Tiglathpileser’s reform of the Assyrian army was based on its being kept 
permanently active and sustaining itself by plunder. This made the 
expansion of the limits of Assyria a necessity. Furthermore, this reform 
presupposed a constant re-population of agricultural districts of Assyria 
proper, and of the devastated conquered regions, by inhabitants of other 


' Lazurite (lapis-lazuli) is not mined in western Media, and was most probably brought there 
in transit by caravan for trade with Assyria. It is clear that the uncompensated seizure of lazurite 
must have discouraged all attempts to continue to trade in it-along the caravan road. 
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conquered lands, and of the latter lands in their turn by inhabitants of 
newly conquered territories, and so forth. This required a continuous 
succession of contingents of human element to become available for 
resettling. In addition the reformed standing army of the Assyrians was 
in great need of horses, for chariots and especially for the cavalry to 
which an ever growing importance was attributed, and it was only in 
mountain pastures, particularly in Media, that horse-breeding was 
successfully practised during this period. Finally, an expedition against 
the eastern tribes could have been aimed at securing the flank for the 
forthcoming struggle against Urartu. In fact the expedition of 744 
preceded that of 743 against Sarduri II of Urartu and a prolonged war 
with his Syrian allies, just as the second expedition against the Medes 
in 757 preceded the campaigns of 736—735; into the mountains of Urartu. 
It is noteworthy that in his expeditions against Media Tiglathpileser 
carefully by-passed the zone of the hegemony of the Land of the 
Mannaeans which naturally maintained an anti-Urartu position. 

The result of Tiglathpileser's first expedition (or of his first two 
expeditions) against Media and the neighbouring regions was the 
creation of two new provinces of the Assyrian realm, Parsüa and 
Bit-Hamban, which remained part of it until its fall. No information 
exists on a possible "migration of the people of Parsava” from here 
to Fars. 

Already in 744 the Assyrians carried off from Parsüa a number of 
artisans, and under the year 736 the annals of Tiglathpileser mention 
the transfer of the “Quti”, evidently from the recently conquered 
provinces, into Syria and northern Phoenicia. The displaced people are 
mentioned by their tribal names or by the names of their original 
homes. Among them are named the Budians who could be the tribe 
Boudii of Herodotus, or more likely the inhabitants of the township 
Budu on the frontier of Babylonia and Elam, conquered by Tiglath- 
pileser in 745. Probably at the same time Syrians were transferred into 
the mountains of the Zagros. 

In the course of time, as a result of this policy of resettlement, the 
population of the province Parsüa became strongly Assyrianized and 
Aramaeanized. Even much later, according to Ptolemy (vr. 2. 6), this 
and the neighbouring territory were called “‘Syromedia” (the Greeks 
often called the Assyrians “ Syrians”). As a matter of fact individual 
Akkadian names occur even earlier among the rulers of these, as well 
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as of more easterly provinces. However, in the text of Tiglathpileser's 
annals devoted to this expedition the majority of names are neither 
Iranian nor Semitic. 

In 757 Tiglathpileser III made another expedition against Media. It 
was partly directed against the same districts as in 744, including those 
which had already been incorporated in the complex of Assyrian 
provinces. The Assyrian army reached the stronghold Sibur (Sibar, 
Subara), in the valley of the river Zenjan-chày, which had once been 
occupied by Samii-Adad V in the year 820, and captured it. In 
Tiglathpileser's annals this region is already reckoned to Media, 
although in the 9th century it apparently belonged to the eastern part 
of Gizilbunda. The further account of the expedition is very badly 
preserved, but it is clear that the Assyrians traversed a number of 
districts bearing Iranian names, among them Nisai (Nissa, probably the 
Nisaean Plain of the Graeco-Roman authors, near Qazvin (?), famous 
for its horse-breeding) and a certain “Land of Gold”, and reached the 
mountain Rüa (to the east of present-day Tehran?) and the Salt Desert 
(Dasht-i Kavir). On their way back the Assyrians occupied among 
others Silhazi, “‘a stronghold of the Babylonians”. In this “ Babylonian 
stronghold” was the local centre of the worship of the Babylonian god 
Marduk to whom Tiglathpileser offered sacrifice. He also had a stele 
set up with his inscription. From here the Assyrians returned home 
apparently through the valley of the Diyālā. In spite of the contrary 
assertion of one of Tiglathpileser’s texts (altogether the least reliable 
one), on the whole his inscriptions make it clear that this incursion 
involved no annexation of Median provinces by Assyria. 

In the western parts of the country Assyrian texts for the most part 
call the “lands” not by their own names but by dynastic designations 
(in combination with the word B#t- ““house”’).' This often hampers their 
identification and localization. One or two of these “houses” are 
already attested in Elamite inscriptions of the 12th century. But for the 
eastern parts of Media such designations do not occur, probably because 
there were no permanent ruling dynasties, the power being in the hands 
of an organization of clans or tribes, perhaps with elected chiefs. 
Precisely in these regions the Assyrian sources often call the local rulers 
“lords of townships”. 

After 737 during Tiglathpileser’s lifetime one more expedition was 


' Cf. also Bit-Istar “‘ House of (the goddess) Ištar”. 
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undertaken into Media by the general A&Surdanninanni, but the 
Assyrian texts give no details apart from his having seized “five 
thousand horses, and men and cattle without number". 

Towards 720 the political situation in the country was the following. 
The region to the north of Lake Urmiya was apparently occupied by 
Urartu. Almost the entire remaining territory around the lake up to the 
watershed between the basins of the Lesser Zab, Diyala and the Safid-riid 
was directly or indirectly dominated by Iranzu, king of the Land of the 
Mannaeans, but on the periphery of this kingdom there were possessions 
of semi-independent rulers even though the texts call them saknu, i.e. 
“governors” of the Mannaean kingdom. These were the provinces 
Uisdis (Urart. Uyisti, approximately in the region of present-day 
Maràgha), Zekertu (in the region of present-day Miyàna and further 
north), Andia (in the lower part of the valley of the Safid-rüd), and one 
more: the name of the district belonging to the Mannaean “‘ governor” 
Daiukku (Old Iranian *Dahyauka, possibly the Deioces of Herodotus) 
we do not know.' In addition, on the frontier of Assyria, and 
semi-independent of her, were the small kingdoms Allabria and Karalla 
on the headwaters of the Lesser Zab and its affluents. 

Further south and south-east there still remained independent units 
apparently included in the general concept of Mddai (“‘ Medes”’) in its 
broadest sense, although the union of Median tribes itself, mentioned 
by Herodotus, if it really existed, did not manifest itself in any way. 
These units may have been completely independent, or else they 
depended on the Land of the Mannaeans or on Assyria. Ellipi alone was 
a comparatively important independent kingdom. 

The rise in power of Mana under Iranzu, which transformed it into 
a first-class state, seems to have been resented by the semi-independent 
neighbouring regions whose rulers hoped to gain complete indepen- 
dence by exploiting the dissensions among their powerful neighbours. 
And as the determining factor in international dissensions was the 
rivalry between Urartu, Mana, Assyria and Elam, the political events 
consisted mainly of individual betrayals, the siding of petty rulers and 
governors first with one great power then with another, punitive 
expeditions, Urartian and Assyrian plots and counterplots, and so on. 
The Land of the Mannaeans, as the least powerful of the four great 


' Itis probable (as E. A. Grantovsky believes) that Daiukku's province was Messi. The “‘ House 
(i.e. dynasty or province) of Deioces” mentioned in some publications does not exist in Assyrian 
records, the notion of it being due to a misreading of a passage in the annals of the Assyrian King 
Sargon II. 
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kingdoms, leaned mostly towards Assyria. The texts of King Sargon II 
even assert that it was a vassal-state of Assyria, justifying by this his 
frequent interventions in the affairs of Mana. However, this assertion 
is belied by the facts showing that, except on a few occasions when the 
Mannaeans suffered reverses, the Assyrians treated them as junior 
partners and allies. 

For the first time, and apparently at Iranzu’s own request, the 
Assyrians intervened in the affairs of the Land of the Mannaeans in 719. 
Two strongholds, Suandahul and Durdukka (also called Zurzukka, 
Zirdiakka, Sirdakka), supported by the infantry and cavalry of Metatti 
of Zekertu, had seceded from Iranzu. Moreover three strongholds (their 
location, perhaps outside Mana, is uncertain) namely Sukka, Bala and 
Abitigna, concluded an agreement with Rusa I, king of Urartu. The 
strongholds were taken and dealt with according to the time-honoured 
ancient eastern custom applied in military alliances: the inhabitants and 
movable property were carried off into Assyria, while the walls and the 
territory were handed over to Iranzu. 

Iranzu died before 716: in that year the throne was already occupied 
by his son, Aza. A rebellion was led against him by Metatti, governor 
of Zekertu, Telusina, governor of Andia, Bagdattu (Iran. *Bagadata), 
the governor of Uisdi$, and an unnamed governor of Messi, possibly 
Daiukku. The rebels seem to have accused Aza especially of having 
allied himself with the Assyrians. He was seized and killed, and his body 
cast out on Mount Uaus (Urart. Uusi [wosa], now Sahend). Sargon 
immediately intervened and succeeded in capturing Bagdattu, whom he 
ordered to be flayed alive, whereafter his body was displayed for the 
Mannaeans to contemplate. Ullusunu, another of Iranzu’s sons, was set 
on the throne. But Ullusunu, surrounded by sympathizers of the 
anti-Assyrian party, was compelled immediately to secede from Assyria, 
and attempted to conclude an alliance with Urartu. He ceded to Rusa 
I, king of Urartu, some strongholds apparently situated on territory 
bordering on Assyria, and drew into an anti-Assyrian movement the 
rulers of neighbouring valleys: Itti, ruler of Allabria, and A&surle', ruler 
of Karalla. Sargon, without returning to Assyria, captured the Mannaean 
capital Izirta and the very important central strongholds — Izzibia (or 
Zibia, to-day Ziwiyeh) and Armait. Ullusunu surrendered at discretion, 
but as he apparently belonged to the pro-Assyrian party and had acted 
only under pressure of his entourage, he was given back his kingdom. 
Itti was exiled into Assyrian dominions with his family, and Aššurlē’ 
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was flayed alive. Two border regions were detached from the Land of 
the Mannaeans and incorporated in the Assyrian province Parsüa. 

This done, Sargon continued his campaign further south into dis- 
tricts only loosely controlled or not controlled at all by the Mannaeans. 
The first to fall was the important stronghold Kisessu which probably 
dominated the approaches to Parsüa from the direction of the headwaters 
of the Safid-rid. Its ruler, bearing the Akkadian name of BélSarrusur, 
was taken prisoner. The fortress itself was re-named in Assyrian style 
and transformed into the centre of the new Assyrian province KiSessu. 
A stele with the image of Sargon was set up there and a garrison 
installed. This new province now incorporated various districts appa- 
rently situated further downstream in the valleys of the Safid-rüd and 
its affluents. The majority of the names of these districts, and of their 
ruling dynasties, seem to be non-Iranian. 

Some strongholds, as for instance those on the slopes of the Alvand 
and to the west of this mountain, now found themselves cut off both 
from the Land of the Mannaeans and from the heart of Media. The 
inhabitants of the most important local stronghold Harhar expelled their 
“lord of the township”, Kibaba (or Kibabise) and petitioned Talta, king 
of Ellipi, to become his subjects. However, after KiSessu Sargon 
occupied also Harhar and turned it, too, into the centre of a new 
Assyrian province. Soon the inhabitants of Harhar were transferred 
from here, and others, apparently Israelites, part of the “ten tribes” 
conquered by Assyria in 721, were brought in their place. It is precisely 
Harhar and perhaps KiSessu which are those “cities of the Medes” 
mentioned in the Bible (11 Kings, 17.6). There have come down to us 
quite a few letters of a certain Mannu-kī-Ninua, appointed governor 
of Harhar, with reports to Sargon on the situation in the province. Other 
districts, too, were joined to Harhar province, among them the districts 
of the Upper and Lower rivers (Qara-su, flowing out of the Alvand 
mountains?), the House of Rāmatēa (Araziaš), Šaparda or Saparda, and 
others. Although these districts were not usually considered part of 
Media proper (Mădāi), the personal names of the rulers and the 
place-names go to show the prevalence here of a strong Iranian-speaking 
element. 

Subsequently Assyrian armies penetrated more than once deep into 
Median territory, but to all intents and purposes the frontier of the 
provinces properly belonging to Assyria does not seem to have been 
moved even in later times beyond the limits established by Sargon, and 
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even within these limits it was no easy task for the Assyrians to retain 
their hold on these mountain regions. 

The frontiers of the zone occupied by the Assyrians can be determined 
as follows: the valleys of the upper stretches of the Diyala and of the 
Lesser Zab, and the Shahrazir valley were entirely occupied; in the 
north the frontier followed the mountains Gizilbunda (Shahberdi— 
Kafelan-kih), and extended further towards the region of present-day 
Zanjan and Qazvin. From there a rather unstable frontier ran towards 
the mountain mass of the Alvand and along the watershed between the 
Diyala and the Saimarra from east to west, including the affluents of 
Diyala. On this territory, from the western slopes of the Zagros to the 
east, five Assyrian provinces were originally situated: Zamüa, Parsüa, 
Bit-Hamban, Kisessu and Harbar. Subsequently (apparently from the 
beginning of the 7th century?) the last two provinces were somewhat 
expanded, and then divided into five parts: Kišessu, Harhar, Mădāi, 
Saparda and Bit-Kari (or Kar-Kasst). These five provinces covered the 
basin of the Safid-rüd (above Miyàna), of the Zenjan-chay, of the Abhar 
and of the Qara-su, as well as the slopes of the Alvand. At that time, 
too, the province of Arraphe with its centre in present-day Kirkuk was 
enlarged at the expense of **Syromedia" (Parsüa and Bit-Hamban). 

In 715 some part of the territory between Mana and the Assyrian 
provinces seems to have still been in the hands of Daiukku (Deioces?), 
who ruled it as technically a provincial governor of the kingdom of the 
Mannaeans. But this kingdom had entered into an alliance with Assyria. 
Deioces seems to have felt that his independence was at stake. This was 
also pointed out to him by messengers sent by the king of Urartu, Rusa 
I, who in the meantime had begun from the north a punitive action 
against Ullusunu of the Mannaeans. Deioces supported him from the 
south, and to prove his loyalty sent him his son as his representative 
and hostage. But the undertaking of Rusa and Deioces had no success. 
Sargon seized and directly annexed twenty-two strongholds which a 
year earlier Ullusunu had ceded to Rusa. This done, he moved against 
Deioces, captured him and exiled him together with his family (other 
of course than the son who was with Rusa) to Hamath in Syria. 
Continuing his advance down the Safid-rüd Sargon entered Andia, the 
dominion of Telusina, Rusa's ally since at least 719. From here 4,200 
prisoners were carried off as well as a large quantity of cattle. While 
returning through the Land of the Mannaeans Sargon gave orders to 
erect his image in Izirta. 
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Meanwhile a serious revolt broke out in the newly established 
province of Harhar; it spread also into the neighbouring provinces, 
among them into Bit-Hamban and into Namar in the Diyala valley. 
Sargon crushed the revolt, and the most important local strongholds 
were occupied by reinforced garrisons. Particularly well he fortified the 
stronghold Harhar, “for the conquest of Media”, as the annals put it. 
Yet the Assyrian king did not succeed in subjugating the territory he 
had seized here in the way he had subjugated other provinces: the local 
chieftains remained in their possessions within the limits of the 
provinces, and merely undertook to pay a tribute to Assyria; this seems 
to have been the practice in these parts, established already under 
Mannaean domination. It is possible that local contingents were 
incorporated in the Assyrian army as special detachments. The rulers 
of the Medes, MáZdzi, that is, of the population of the territory of the 
Median tribal union which the annals of Sargon II distinguish from the 
Quti or Gutium who lived further to the west, paid tributes to Sargon 
all over the country right up to Mount Bigni (Damavand). But 
subsequent events show that the Assyrians were able to hold firmly only 
such regions as were immediately controlled by fortresses with Assyrian 
garrisons and where the inhabitants had been expatriated and replaced 
with others brought in from other countries, mainly from Syria and 
Palestine. To collect regular tribute from remote localities was possible 
only by means of armed expeditions. 

The year 714, the one following upon the crushing of the revolt in 
the province of Harhar, was marked by Sargon II’s expedition against 
Urartu, described in detail in a military account which has come down 
to us. At the beginning of his campaign Sargon entered Mannaean 
territory where he was met by King Ullusunu and his council; then a 
military demonstration was staged across the land of Bélapliddin of 
Allabria, an Assyrian protégé and apparently a spy, after which the 
Assyrian army withdrew to its own territory in the province of Parsüa. 
Here the tribute of the “lords of townships” from previously conquered 
territories in Media and those immediately bordering on them, was 
brought to Sargon. The text names twenty-six rulers of whom the 
majority bear clearly Iranian names. The list is headed by Taltà, king 
of Ellipi, whose name is non-Iranian. The tribute consisted of horses, 
mules, cattle and two-humped camels. Two non-Iranian rulers sent in 
their tribute somewhat later from the mountains of Gizilbunda. AII 
hoped to ward off the next Assyrian incursion into their countries. 
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But Sargon had no intention of attacking the Median regions just 
then. From Parsüa, having crossed the mountains, he returned to the 
Land of the Mannaeans where, as previously agreed, Ullusunu was 
waiting for him in the stronghold Zirdiakka, having laid in supplies of 
food and assembled horses and cattle for the Assyrian army. At a con- 
ference with Ullusunu Sargon, allegedly upon the request of the Man- 
naean king, promised to start on an expedition aimed at recovering for 
the Land of the Mannaeans the territory it had lost on the eastern shore 
of Lake Urmiya. At a feast in honour of the Mannaeans, in sign of 
recognition of Mana as an allied state Ullusunu was seated, though 
lower than Sargon, higher than his father Iranzu had been in his time. 

In spite of his promise to make war on Rusa, or perhaps in order 
to mislead the enemy, Sargon marched along the southern and 
south-eastern borders of the Land of the Mannaeans against Zekertu 
and Andia, which had not yet been reduced after the revolt against Aza 
in 716. Metatti, the ruler of Zekertu, adopted the old tactics: abandoning 
his residence, the stronghold of Parda (to the west of Miyana?) he took 
refuge on the UaSdirikka mountain (Bozqush-dagh?) and from there 
hastily threw in his forces with Rusa who in the meantime, having heard 
of Sargon’s supposed intention to penetrate into the Caspian regions, 
had hastened from the north-west in order to cut him off from the rear 
and crush him. 

Meanwhile Sargon, having overcome the defence of Metatti on the 
pass over UaSdirikka and destroyed several Zekertu fortresses, suddenly 
swerved to the west into the Mannaean province Ui8di8 (the region of 
present-day Maragha), occupied by the Urartians. In Uisdis he received 
the report of his agent Béliddin (= Bélapliddin of Allabria?) about the 
approach of the armies of Rusa and Metatti which apparently confirmed 
his surmises. In a battle on the mountain Uaus (Sahend) the Assyrians 
inflicted a crushing defeat on the Urartu-Zekertu forces and threw them 
back on Urartu territory. By forced marches Sargon moved northwards 
along the eastern shore of Lake Urmiya. The population, warned by 
fires lit on mountain tops, abandoned everywhere its fortresses and 
villages. The first to be occupied was the stronghold USkaia (now Uski) 
on the western slope of the Sahend which guarded the approaches to the 
formerly Mannaean province Subi situated further to the north and 
famed for its horse-breeding, and also to the province of Zaranda. 

The expulsion of the Urartians from these parts presented the Land 
of the Mannaeans with an opportunity for extending its possessions in 
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the north. But the Assyrians had no intention to enrich their ally with 
undevastated, populous regions. Everywhere on their path they razed 
the thick adobe walls of the fortresses, burnt down villages, destroyed 
fields and gardens and took away the stores of provender. After Uskaia 
came the turn of AniaStania where the Urartian army reserve of mounts 
was kept, and next, in the land of the Dalians, that of the double 
stronghold Tarui-Tarmakisa (or Tarwi-Tarwakisa (?), now Tabriz), 
which was likewise a base of Urartian cavalry. Then the town of Ulhu, 
to the north of Lake Urmiya, was destroyed with the fortress Sarduri- 
hurda which guarded it, and so on. The Assyrian army, pursuing the 
retreating Urartians, marched to the west across the Qotur pass; Sargon 
handed over to Ullusunu the twenty-two strongholds which the latter 
had ceded to the Urartian king shortly before, as well as two other 
fortresses, probably USkaia and Parda or Aniastania. But it is probable 
that the Mannaeans took advantage of the situation and attempted to 
seize also some of the northern regions near Lake Urmiya evacuated 
by the Urartians which the Assyrians had no means of holding as they 
did not border on Assyria.! If in 714 the Mannaean king still paid the 
Assyrians his tribute twice within the year, soon the Land of the 
Mannaeans gained enough power to shake itself free and try to pass 
over to the offensive against Assyria. But although economically it 
seems to have been the most developed of all the regions which later 
came to form part of Media, it did not become a first-class great power, 
probably owing to its archaic oligarchic social structure and state 
organization. 

In 713 Sargon II did indeed undertake that expedition into the heart 
of Media the preparation for which in 714 must have served to 
camouflage the attack on Urartu. The pretext was the revolt in Karalla 
(in one of the valleys on the headwaters of the Lesser Zab) where the 
inhabitants, probably driven to despair by taxes and levies, had expelled 
the Assyrian agent. Another reason for the expedition was the precarious 
situation of Talta, king of Ellipi, whose pro-Assyrian sympathies 
provoked the discontent of the Ellipi aristocracy that tended towards 
Elam. After easily crushing the revolt in Karalla, Sargon marched across 
the borderlands of the Median provinces into Ellipi where he established 
the order he desired. From there he moved into the inner regions of 
independent Media. His text enumerates a number of districts, mostly 
with clearly Iranian names — “‘ remote regions [near] the confines of [the 


' Later the Urartians recovered many districts between Lake Urmiya and the Araxés. 
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land] Aribi of the East, as well as regions of the strong Medes 
who. . . wandered in mountains and deserts like thieves”. Here evidently 
the nomadic Iranian tribes are meant, among them possibly, as we saw, 
the Arizanti. In the list of rulers of the districts devastated by the 
Assyrians during this expedition only some three names are definitely 
non-Iranian. Altogether from Sargon’s texts we know some fifty 
Median chieftains, most of them independent. 

The last expedition into Media under Sargon II was apparently 
undertaken in 706 B.c.! Talta, king of Ellipi, devoted to the Assyrians, 
had died by that time, and the protégé of the Assyrians, Aspabara, was 
opposed by his half-brother Nib’é who had the support of Sutruk- 
Nahhunte II, king of Elam. Sargon sent against Ellipi the armies of 
seven “chiefs of provinces". The situation which arose is described in 
letters from two of them which have come down to us. Sargon intended 
to annex Ellipi to Assyria but in the end agreed to hand over the country 
to Aspabara. The Assyrians besieged the stronghold Mar'ubistu held 
by Nib’é with 4,500 Elamite archers, and captured it. Notwithstanding 
the formal preservation of Ellipi’s independence this kingdom lost all 
importance. It was still further weakened in 702 by the expedition of 
Sargon II’s son Sennacherib. This expedition was part of a prolonged 
war between Sennacherib and Elam and had partly the character of an 
outflanking demonstration, and partly must have aimed at preventing 
the penetration of Elamite influence into Media. The primary object of 
the expedition were the mountain tribes of the Kassites and the 
neighbouring lasubigallians in present-day Luristan, to the south of 
Ellipi. This region was incorporated in Assyria. In two strongholds 
some Kassites were settled who had previously fled into the mountains, 
in a third some of the captives of the Assyrians, apparently Babylonians. 
From here Sennacherib invaded Ellipi because this time Aspabara had 
joined the pro-Elamite coalition. Here the Assyrians seized the fortresses 
Mar'ubistu and Akkuddu and a considerable booty consisting of men, 
horses, mules, asses, camels and cattle. At the same time the province 
Bit-Barrüa (Baruata of the Urartian inscriptions) was detached from 
Ellipi, settled with captives driven in from other places and annexed 
to the Assyrian province of Harbar. This shows that Bit-Barrüa, once 
annexed under Tiglathpileser III, had since managed to secede, probably 


' Yet another expedition may have taken place in 705, in the course of which Sargon was killed. 
In any case this must be so if the “‘Kulummians”, mentioned in this connection by an Assyrian 
source, were the inhabitants of the stronghold Kuluman or Kilman in the Harhar province. 
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during the rising of 715, and to join Ellipi. The centre of this province 
was Elenza’, perhaps the same as Erenzias of Tiglathpileser's annals. 
This city seems later to be mentioned by Ptolemy under the name of 
Alinza. 

After the defeat of 702 Ellipi nevertheless ventured to take the field 
once again against Assyria. In 691 it took part in an important coalition 
formed by the king of Elam, Humpan-nimmena, and the king of 
Babylon, Musezib-Marduk. It was also joined by various Chaldaean and 
Aramaic tribes, as well as by the lands of Parsüas$, Anzan (Anshan, 
Ané&an), Pasiru and Ellipi. Here Parsüa$ cannot be the Assyrian province 
Parsüa which at that time was surrounded on all four sides by Assyrian 
possessions, but is evidently Fars. There is no reason to believe that 
Parsüa$-Persis was a tribal territory, and not a small state like Ellipi and 
Anshan. As mentioned above, a calculation of generations shows that 
Achaemenes, the founder of the dynasty which subsequently ruled in 
the Persian kingdom, must have lived not long before the war of 691, 
and may even have taken part in it. However, the name of the country 
Parsüas, as we have seen, is attested in the same area already in the 9th 
century B.c., and there are therefore no grounds for assuming, as is often 
done, that Achaemenés was some king or chieftain of a nomad army 
invading Fars. It is much more probable that, long before Achaemenés, 
a small state had existed in Parsüa&-Persis but was ruled by some other 
dynasty. As to Anshan, it was one of the most ancient city-states of Elam. 
Of the kingdom of PaSiru, probably situated somewhere between Ellipi 
and Anshan (Tepe Malyan), nothing more is known. 

The army of the anti-Assyrian coalition clashed with the Assyrians 
at Halulé on the Tigris. The battle was bloody but undecisive. However, 
the allies were unable to carry on with the war because of Humpan- 
nimmena's illness and the internecine strife which it caused in Elam. 
Meanwhile Sennacherib succeeded in capturing and destroying Babylon. 
Thus this attempt of the conquered peoples to shake off the Assyrian 
yoke was as fruitless as the previous ones had been. The beginning of 
the 7th century B.c. was the time when the consolidation of Assyria’s 
position in Media reached its peak. 
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5. Cimmerians and Scythians. 
The revolt of the Medes and the rise of the Median kingdom 


The later popular tradition of the Medes, handed down to us by 
Herodotus,! preserved the memory of a period of independence that 
followed the period of Assyrian devastations, but preceded the formation 
of an all-Median state. Herodotus says (1. 95—97): “ The Assyrians ruled 
over Upper Asia? during five hundred and twenty years; and the Medes 
were the first to fall away from them. And fighting the Assyrians for 
their liberty they showed themselves valiant men and put their bondage 
from them. And after them other peoples also did the same as the Medes 
had done... There was a subtle man among the Medes whose name was 
Deioces, and he was the son of Phraortes. This Deioces desiring to be 
tyrant did as follows. [At that time] the Medes dwelt in villages. And 
whereas Deioces had a good reputation in his own, he, although he 
knew that the unjust is always hostile to the just, began to observe 
justice still better and more zealously, while in the rest of Media 
lawlessness obtained. The Medes of his village seeing his behaviour, 
elected him judge...In so far as robbery and violence in the villages 
had become worse than before, the Medes assembled in one and the 
same place, exchanged speeches about what was going on. . . persuaded 
one another to submit to royal dominion.” It has often been pointed 
out that we have here a complicated and prolonged process compressed 
in naive form within the field of activity and the lifetime of one single 
person, but nevertheless a true picture of a society on the eve of the 
institution of the state: independent townships (the term omé evidently 
denotes here not a village in the modern sense, but a township lacking 
political organization), economic stratification, the free for all struggle 
of each against everyone, the plundering of property, public servants 
as yet elected but aiming at royal power, a popular assembly etc. 
Moreover Herodotus’ description makes sense both typologically and 


' It is assumed that the information of Herodotus on the history of Iran, apart from possible 
personal observations, came from the accounts of Zopyrus, a Persian emigrant belonging to one 
of the great houses of Persia, and also from someone or other of the descendants of the Median 
magnate Harpagus who played a fatal róle in the years of the fall of the Median kingdom and 
subsequently became Persian satrap of Sardis. His descendants had apparently settled in Asia 
Minor, more precisely in Lycia, not far from Herodotus' native city Halicarnassus. The historian 
also utilized the writings of Hecataeus of Miletus, who seems to have had access to some official 
Persian documents of the satrapy of Sardis. 

2 Herodotus calls “Upper Asia” the area east of the river Halys (now Qizil-Itmaq) in Asia 
Minor. In general a journey into the interior of the Persian kingdom was called a journey 
* upwards"; by contrast, the western provinces of the kingdom were called the “ Lower Country”. 
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chronologically: it not only conforms to a certain type of social 
condition, but also fits into a definite period of Median history. 

It is difficult to say by what calculations the precise number of 520 
years for the Assyrian domination was reached. To go by the general 
context, as well as by chapter 102 of the same book, this period should 
be calculated from the fall of the Assyrian kingdom and not from the 
moment of secession of the Medes. It is in fact to the 12th century 
(612 4-520 — 1132) that one of the most important periods of Assyrian 
expansion under Tiglathpileser I belongs. If computed from the date 
of the actual foundation of the Median kingdom (about 675 s.c.), the 
period of 520 years brings us up to the reign of a still more famous 
Assyrian warrior-king, Tukulti-Nimurta I, the Nimrod of the Bible. But 
the time of Assyria’s prolonged domination of the whole of “Upper 
Asia" which could still have been remembered as part of their history 
by Medes in the days of Herodotus, should probably be identified with 
the Assyrian domination from 834 to 788 B.C. After it there actually 
began in Media a period of independent existence of small fortified 
townships which, as the fact itself of their fortification shows, were 
clearly hostile to one another. Their fortress walls were not intended 
for defence against the Assyrians, since at their approach usually no 
attempt was made to defend them. It is true that contrary to the legend 
which reached Herodotus, between this period and the formation of an 
all-Median kingdom in the 70s of the 7th century B.c. there lay a second 
period of Assyrian invasions and domination (744 or 737-674 B.c.). But 
in the memory of later Medes both periods of Assyrian aggression had 
merged into one, which became linked to the name of the legendary 
Semiramis. Indeed, according to Herodotus (1. 185), Semiramis lived 
some time between 770 and 700 by our chronology, and Deioces, the 
founder of the Median kingdom, according to his calculations and as 
transposed into our chronology, began to rule in 727 (or 699) B.c. 

But Herodotus was mistaken in ascribing to Deioces the founding 
of the Median kingdom. The historical Deioces (who admittedly may 
have been only a namesake of the Herodotean Deioces) was a functionary 
subordinated to the Land of the Mannaeans, although like many 
others fairly independent. In 715 he was exiled by Sargon II to Syria 
together with his family (cf. above, p. 83). His connection with the 
later Median dynasty, though possible, is not attested by any authentic 
sources. It is not known, either, where exactly he ruled, although this 
was more probably somewhere in the valley of the river Jagatu than 
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in the region which the Assyrians called ** Máda;" in the narrow sense, 
the valley of the Safid-rüd. 

The information of Median tradition on the social organization of 
Media in the days of Deioces and before him as preserved by Herodotus, 
can be completed on general lines from the Assyrian annals. We have 
already cited the meagre evidence we possess on early Median society. 
What was new in the period to be discussed below, the beginning of 
the 7th century, was only the increased power of the “lords of 
townships”; now one “lord of a township” seems to have exercised 
hegemony over an entire district (mag#, nagi’”); even in provinces 
conquered by Assyria we usually find, side by side with the Assyrian 
“chief of the province” (bé/ pabete), also a local “lord of the township” 
(bél ali). If the earlier “lord of the township” is best compared with 
the Avestan vispaiti- “lord of a kinship group and its village”, he now 
came to correspond most closely to the Avestan daitihupaiti- “lord of 
the district (or land)". For the rest, in Media of the 7th century s.c. 
some intertribal connections survived within the limits of the Median 
tribal confederation as a whole, and according to a very credible report 
of Herodotus (1. 97), it was possible to hold tribal popular gatherings 
(cf. hanjamana- in the Avesta). 

As said above, at the end of the 8th or the beginning of the 7th 
century B.c. Assyrian power was hard put to it to keep the mountaineers 
of the Iranian plateau in subjection. Meanwhile, at about the same time 
a new political factor emerged which disturbed the customary balance 
of power between the four kingdoms Assyria, Urartu, the Land of the 
Mannaeans and Elam on the one hand, and the self-governing mountain 
strongholds and tribes on the other. This factor was the nomadic 
horsemen who during the second half of the 8th century and the first 
half of the 7th century B.c. penetrated into the Near East from beyond 
the Caucasus, out of the steppes of the present-day European part of 
the Soviet Union. 

The ancient Oriental evidence on these nomads throws sufficient light 
on isolated situations but gives no clear idea of the course of their 
movements as a whole. Archaeological data are of little help because 
even north of the Black Sea Scythian material can be identified only from 
the middle of the 7th century B.c., so that the culture which was brought 
into Asia in the 8th century and the beginning of the 7th by the tribes 
mentioned cannot be the one which in the archaeology of the steppe 
expanse of Eastern Europe is conventionally called “Scythian” and 
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itself bears unmistakable traits of Near Eastern influence. Both the 
Cimmerians and the Scythians of Assyrian and other Asiatic sources 
belong archaeologically to pre-Scythian cultures. As for Asia, the 
so-called “Scythian” material in its turn becomes clear as such only 
when it can be compared with the Scythian material of Europe, in other 
words, only in strata of the 7th to the sth centuries B.c. By that time, 
however, one has to take into account the interaction of Scythian 
material culture in the Near East with the cultures both of linguistically 
related peoples (e.g. the Medes, the Bactrians), and of such unrelated 
peoples as the Scythians came into close contact with in Transcaucasia, 
on the periphery of the Iranian and Armenian highlands, and in Asia 
Minor. We are therefore not always justified in regarding the 
corresponding material as indisputably Scythian. 

Thus, for instance, the so-called “Scythian” arrow-heads, well 
studied and providing a reliable basis for a precise archaeological 
dating of burial mounds and strata of ruined cities, are also found as 
weapons of besieging armies under the walls of strongholds where the 
presence of Scythians is unattested while the presence of Cimmerians 
(in Asia Minor during the first decades of the 7th century), of Medes 
(at Carchemish towards the end of the 7th century), and of Persians (in 
Babylon in the 6th century) has been established.' This fully corresponds 
to the indication of Herodotus (1. 73) that Medes took instruction from 
Scyths in archery (Scythian arrows and probably all archery equipment 
were technically and ballistically superior to those earlier used in the 
Near East); it also goes to show how difficult it is to distinguish 
archaeologically the Scythians from the Cimmerians, and sometimes 
from the Medes. These circumstances make it imperative to have 
recourse to Graeco-Roman narrative sources which, although consid- 
erably removed in time from the events they describe, are nevertheless 
important, containing as they do comprehensive points of view on the 
course of the migrations of the tribes of horsemen out of Europe. These 
points of view go back to an old, and most likely reliable, tradition. 

In the opinion of the Greeks of the 8th century B.c. the neighbours 
of the Thracians living on the western shore of the Black Sea were 
horse-breeding tribes. In the Odyssey (x1. 14) in the form in which it has 
come down to us, the “Cimmerians” are mentioned in an unknown 
remote northern land. 


1 There are some Neo-Babylonian texts, kindly brought to my notice by M. A. Dandamayev, 
which testify to the use of Scythian arrows also in the Babylonian army in the 6th century B.C. 
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Apparently the Cimmerians were not known in the northern coastal 
regions of the Black Sea either to Hesiod (¢. 800 B.c.), or to Aristeas 
of Proconnesus (7th century?). Still less were any Cimmerians to be 
found there in the 5th century B.c., or at the end of the 6th. Herodotus 
(1. 103; Iv. 11ff.) knows a tradition according to which the Cimmerians 
had at one time lived near the so-called Cimmerian Bosporus (the Kerch 
Strait), but were ousted by the Scythians and, pursued by them, had 
gone to the Near East. However, besides recounting this legend 
Herodotus quotes another that contradicts it but, as can be established, 
quite correctly tells that the Scythians followed a route entirely different 
from that taken by the Cimmerians: the latter, according to Herodotus, 
moved along the Black Sea coast, while the Scythians moved along the 
Caspian. The eastern coast of the Black Sea being, as we have seen, 
impracticable for horsemen, the Cimmerians must have passed not along 
the seashore but over the western passes of Great Caucasus—Klukhor 
and Alagir, perhaps also the Daryal. 

We possess no factual data to show that the Cimmerians at any time 
represented the basic mass of the population of the steppes north of the 
Black Sea. Greek names of local mountains, straits and places formed 
from the name of the Cimmerians prove nothing: they could have been 
given by the Greeks, as part of the legends common among them about 
an ancient people that had perished. It was the Greeks, for instance, 
who gave the name “Cimmerian Bosporus” to the Strait of Kerch 
which the local inhabitants, as V. I. Abaev has shown, called “ Fish-path” 
in Scythian, *Panti-kapa, which is why the city built there, now Kerch, 
was given by the Greeks the name of Panticapaeum. The legend about 
a valiant lost people, so widespread in folklore, could have existed 
also among the Scythians, and been fastened to the name of the 
Cimmerians. It does not follow that Scythian tribes and Scythian culture 
were everywhere preceded by Cimmerian tribes speaking a language 
different from and by a Cimmerian culture alien to, the Scythian. 
Archaeological data show that there was no gap between the Scythian 
culture and the cultures that preceded it in the Ukraine, on the Don, 
in the steppes north of Caucasus and in the Volga region. Nor have 
we any factual grounds for believing that “Cimmerian” was the 
self-given name of the entire pre-Scythian population. The term is 
probably.a rendering of an Iranian (?) word. *gamira- or *gmira-, 
meaning “‘mobile unit". 

It is only from the itinerary which brought the Cimmerians into the 
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Near East that one can infer that a group bearing this name originally 
lived in the North Caucasian steppes and perhaps also on the other side 
of the Sea of Azov. According to their archaeological culture in the 8th 
century B.C. this group must of course have been pre-Scythian. But so 
was, from the archaeological point of view, the group whom in the 7th 
century the inhabitants of the Mediterranean region and of Western Asia 
called **Scythians". The three Cimmerian personal names which have 
come down to us! may be either Asianic, bearing witness to the 
amalgamation of the Cimmerians with the local population of Asia 
Minor after the invasion, or else, just as possibly, Iranian. The ancient 
Babylonians applied the term '* Cimmerians" (Gzmirri, Gimirrai) also 
to Scythians and Sakas. All this points to the probability that “‘Cim- 
merians” and ‘“‘Scythians” were the original names of two distinct 
groups which entered the Near East from south-eastern Europe and 
belonged to one and the same cattle-breeding pre-Scythian culture 
borne by speakers of languages quite likely “Scythian”, that is, 
“Eastern” Iranian. It is not impossible that some of the Cimmerians 
might have been Thracian. 

It is true that the information on the Cimmerians which we find in 
Strabo (I. 2. 9; 3. 213 II. 2. 123 XI. 2. §; XIII. 4. 8; XIV. I. 40), a late 
author who wrote some 800 years after the events but conscientiously 
utilized many ancient sources, seems to present a somewhat different 
picture. Strabo apparently thought that the Cimmerians had come from 
the north-west, across the Thracian Bosphorus, penetrating from there 
into Aeolis, Ionia, Paphlagonia and “even” Phrygia. But he evidently 
did not clearly distinguish between the different tribes that made 
incursions into Asia Minor in the 8th to 7th centuries B.c. Thus he refers 
to the Treres, unquestionably Thracians (cf. Thucydides 11. 96. 4) who 
invaded Asia Minor from the west, as a *Cimmerian people". In 
another connection he says: “...the Cimmerians who are also called 
Treres, or some of those minor peoples...” (1. 3. 21). He calls Madyes 
sometimes a Scythian chieftain (which is correct, see Herodotus, 1. 103), 
and sometimes a Cimmerian one. There are more such inconsistencies. 


' In Assyrian sources: Teuspa, Dugdammi, SandakSatru (this last name can be also read 
Sandakkurru), in Greek sources: Lygdamis (= Dugdammi). Strabo gives the name of Cobus to 
the chieftain of the Thracian Treres, allies of the Cimmerians. All Cimmerian personal names have 
at different times been etymologized from Old Iranian, but the etymologies cannot be said to be 
certain. The name Lygdamis is often considered Asianic. The identification cherished by some, 
of TeuSpa with one of the early kings of the Achaemenid dynasty, Teispes (Iran. Cifpis) is 
linguistically untenable. 
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It looks as if Strabo assumed two invasions, one from the north-west, 
the other from the east. Actually there seem to have been three: one 
from the north-west (of Treres, not of Cimmerians) and two from the 
east (of Cimmerians and Scythians). Hence the confusion in Strabo. 

The earliest information on the Cimmerians in ancient Oriental 
sources is contained in the reports of Assyrian spies from Urartu, 
belonging, as was shown by B. B. Piotrovsky, to the years 722—715 B.C. 
At that time the Cimmerians inflicted a serious defeat on Rusa I, king 
of Urartu; their country (Gamirra) was separated from Urartu by a 
district (7297 »), Guriania (Urart. Ouriani), located on the north-western 
limits of the spread of Urartian influence, i.e. in present-day Georgia. 
This supports the assumption that the Cimmerians came over Klukhor, 
Mamison-Alagir or Daryal. In 679/8 the Cimmerians invaded Assyria, 
but their “king” TeuSpa was defeated by the Assyrian King Esarhad- 
don at Hubusna (Greek Cybistra) in Asia Minor. In the same year we 
meet with a regiment of Cimmerian mercenaries in Assyria. In about 
679/8 the Cimmerians in alliance with Rusa I, king of Urartu, and 
apparently not without co-operation on the part of the Assyrians, 
destroyed the Phrygian Empire. Thereafter they became complete 
masters of Asia Minor, sacking unhindered its towns and seizing its 
inhabitants down to the middle of the 4os of the 7th century, when they 
were crushed by the Scythians, while the supremacy in Asia Minor 
passed to Lydia. 

It is not quite clear whether the Cimmerians advanced also east of 
Georgia, in particular into present-day Azarbaijan and Iran. The 
information is not reliable. A letter (No. 112) has come down to us of 
a certain Arad-Sin to the “ Herald of the Land”, “chief of the province” 
in the valley of the Greater Zāb. It seems to belong to the time of the 
Cimmerian—Urartian war between the years 720 and 715. It reports that 
the chieftain of the Cimmerians had penetrated into Urartian territory 
across the land of a country or tribe the name of which has not been 
entirely preserved, perhaps “the [Land of the Manna]eans ". Later, in 
the 7os of the 7th century, the Cimmerians are mentioned as possible 
allies of the Medes in some questions posed by King Esarhaddon to the 
oracle in connection with his campaigns in Media. But as the questions 
are written in the Babylonian dialect and the Babylonians, at least in 
later times, used the term “Cimmerians” very loosely, and one may 
doubt that the Assyrian authorities were able or cared to distinguish 
clearly between the various invading groups, it is possible that the 
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group of the Scythians was meant here. The notions of “Cimmerians” 
(Góàmér) and “Scythians” (Ashkenaz, resulting from an old scribal 
error, the miswriting 'JKNZ for JKWZ, i.e. *' AfEzz) are closely linked 
also in ancient Jewish traditions. The Biblical “List of Peoples” 
(Genesis 10. 2-3)! includes Ashkenaz, along with Riphath (of equally 
uncertain location) and To6garmah (present-day Malatya and the valley 
of the upper Euphrates) under the notion ““G6mér’’, as his "sons". 
Therefore, although possibly the Cimmerians did penetrate into the 
Iranian highlands,” this is not at all certain. Things are quite different 
with regard to the Scythians. 

Soon after the Cimmerian invasion the Scythians invaded the Near 
East. This is reported by Herodotus who mistook the event for a direct 
result of the migration of the Cimmerian horsemen from Europe (1. 105; 
v. 1-4; 11-14). While the Greeks call the Scythians Skythai, Assyro- 
Babylonian sources refer to them as Asgugai, Asguzai, Iikuzai. These 
transcriptions show that their native name was *S&uda-t-, later possibly 
*Skula-t-(whence in Greek also Sco/oti?). Their name was at that time 
not yet a general designation of northern groups, but referred to one 
definite group only. 

According to Herodotus’ account uncontradicted by archaeological 
data the Scythians, after the Massagetae pushed them out of the 
trans-Volgan steppes to the west,3 penetrated into the territory of 
the Cimmerians and finally appeared in the Near East by moving along 
the Caspian shore — “having on their right side the Caucasian mountain” 
(1. 104; Iv. 12).* Having described how the Scythians made their way 


' Text of the 6th century B.c. included in the “Priestly Code", a product of the 5th century. 

? Jt is hardly correct to call “‘proto-Cimmerian” the horsemen depicted on a seal of the late 
8th century from Necropolis B of Tepe-Sialk, and in general the creators of the culture of a number 
of sites in Iran at that time, although they are so referred to in some works on art and archaeology. 

3 At this point (tv. 11) Herodotus calls the Volga Araxés; various large rivers were designated 
by this name: the Volga, the Jaxartés, the Araxés of Transcaucasia, the Araxés in Atropatene and 
even the Tigris (?). Later Greek authors more correctly call the Volga Rha, which name 
corresponds to its Avestan name Ranhd and was therefore in use much earlier than the time of 
Herodotus. In Scythian its form must have been *Raha. 

4 The late E. I. Krupnov held the opinion, shared by B. B. Piotrovsky, that the Cimmerians 
penetrated into the Near East along the shore of the Black Sea, while the Scythians came by four 
routes: the same as the Cimmerians, over the Mamison and Daryal passes, and along the Caspian 
shore. But the route along the Black Sea shore is definitely impossible for horsemen. It is true 
that tombs with “Scythian” arms and implements have been discovered in Abkhazia, i.e. near 
the Black Sea (Kulanurkhva near Gudauti; Sukhumi), in Georgia (Dvani, Samthavro), in 
present-day Armenia and in the Azarbaijan republic (Mingechaur). But it seems to us that the 
“Scythian” objects from Georgia must either belong to the epoch of the general Scythian 
hegemony spreading from Asia Minor to Iran (652—625), or actually to the proto-Scythian tribe 
of the Cimmerians. The Cimmerians would not necessarily have reached Abkhazia along the sea 
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round the Caucasus range Herodotus adds (1. 104): “‘at this place (i.e. 
somewhere in present-day Azarbaijan (?), the Great Caucasus having 
been left behind) the Medes gave battle to the Scythians but were 
defeated; they lost their rule over Asia, and the Scythians took 
possession of it”. But Herodotus as usual telescopes events; he 
identifies the time of the clash of Medes and Scythians with the end 
of the rule of the Median king Phraortes, i.e. with the year 653/2 in 
our chronology, whereas the Assyrian sources mention the Scythians 
already in the 7os of the 7th century B.c. It may be assumed that they 
penetrated into Transcaucasia somewhat earlier, even a generation 
earlier, i.e. about the year 700. One cannot however accept the view 
of Sulimirski who, on the basis of representations of unidentified 
horsemen on reliefs from Nimrud which he ascribes to the time of 
A&surnasirapli (?), dates the first raid of the Scythians into Asia in the 
early 9th century.! 

At the beginning of the 7os of the 7th century the Scythians led by 
I$pakai (Old Iranian *.$52&2ya? or */Aspa&a?) marched, in alliance with 
the Land of the Mannaeans, against Assyria. According to the laconic 
assertion of Esarhaddon's inscriptions, the allies were defeated. Sub- 
sequent mention of Scythians in Babylonian and Assyrian texts is 
already in connection with events in Media from the middle 70s of the 
7th century which brought about the creation of the Median kingdom. 

If the ancient Oriental sources know a land of the Cimmerians, 
apparently in present-day Georgia,’ they also know a Scythian kingdom. 
Students of the problem often localize it in the Land of the Mannaeans 


shore, as a more likely route would have been across the Klukhor pass and along the valley of 
the river Kodori. The tombs in question are dated from the 8th to the 5th centuries B.c. in the 
west of Transcaucasia, and from the 6th to the 4th centuries in the east. It is important to note 
that no archaeological finds in Asia can be linked to any reliable extent with Cimmerians as distinct 
from Scythians. It is true, as Piotrovsky points out, that the implements from the “ Scythian ” tombs 
in Georgia differ greatly, for instance, from those in Mingechaur. But it could not be otherwise: 
Herodotus (1v. 1) makes it clear, and the conditions of crossing mountain passes require, that the 
mounted nomads who invaded Asia consisted only of males. They therefore seized women from 
different local peoples. Each group of women naturally did housework according to the customs, 
and with household utensils characteristic of their respective original homes. 

1 The very detailed annals of Aššurnāşirapli contain no information on clashes with nomads. 
But his palace was later inhabited by Tiglathpileser III (745—729), and on stylistic grounds 
Sulimirski’s horsemen should be dated to the second half of the 8th century B.c. 

2 V. A. Livshits points out that this name might be the ethnonym of the Sakas; on how the 
term “Saka” was applied see below. 

3 After their period of supremacy in Asia Minor and the defeat suffered at the hands of the 
Scythians, the Cimmerians settled down in the north-east of Asia Minor. This is why medieval 
Armenian sources call this region Gamirk‘; it is not the country Gamirra of the cuneiform 
inscriptions. 
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on the strength of the frequent joint mention of Mannaeans and 
Scythians in inscriptions, and in questions put to an Assyrian oracle. 
It is indeed in the Land of the Mannaeans (in Ziwiyeh, ancient Izzibia, 
Zibia, or Uzbia) that a treasure was found which is regarded by some 
as the tomb of a Scythian chief of the end of the 7th (?) century B.c., 
although the treasure includes numerous precious artifacts dating from 
the 8th to the 7th century. However, the Bible names “the kingdom 
of Ashkenaz" (i.e. 7Af&z) side by side with the Land of the Mannaeans 
(Minn?) and Urartu (’Ararat). It follows that, as the Mannaean kingdom 
beyond doubt survived until the end of the 7th century, the Scythian 
kingdom was not situated near Lake Urmiya. The Scythians must have 
merely passed through the Land of the Mannaeans, as plunderers or as 
allies. It is nevertheless right to seek the region which the Scythians of 
Asia inhabited after they passed along the Caspian shore, on territory 
which under the Achaemenians formed part of the satrapy of Media. 
The list of peoples living in the various satrapies of the Persian kingdom 
as quoted by Herodotus, mentions within the satrapy of Media (111. 92), 
in addition to the Medes themselves, also the Paricanii and the 
Orthocorybantii. “Paricanii” seems to be a general designation of 
various pre-Iranian (?) inhabitants of Iran (cf. Herodotus rrt. 92, 94; 
vir. 68, 86), perhaps terminologically connected with the legendary 
creatures called pa'rika- in the Avesta (from which * peri"); here it 
perhaps denotes the non-Iranian population of Media, i.e. the Mannaeans 
and the Quti. As for the term “Orthocorybantii”’, this is a translation 
of Iranian tigrayauda- ‘‘ wearers of pointed caps", a nickname of certain 
Scytho-Saka tribes in the inscriptions of Darius I and his son Xerxes. 
The specific use of the term by Darius and Xerxes does not alter the 
fact that a// Scytho-Saka tribes, including apparently the Cimmerians, 
wore originally more or less tall, pointed caps. It seems permissible, 
therefore, to identify the Orthocorybantes of Herodotus with the 
Sacesinae of Arrian, the inhabitants of Strabo’s Sacaséné.' This region 
is known to the medieval Armenian authors under the name of Sakagen, 
and is localized to the south of the middle course of the river Kura, 
more or less in the region of present-day Kirovabad (Ganja), i.e. near 
those parts where according to Herodotus the war between the 
Scythians and the Medes was waged. It should be noted that Herodotus’ 
satrapy of Media stretched in the north beyond the Araxes, for 


1 Iran. *Saka.šayana “the land inhabited by the Sakas”; the Persians called “Saka” all the 
northern nomads, just as the Greeks called them “Scythians”, and the Babylonians “ Cimmerians”. 
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according to him (1. 104; 1v. 57) the Medes were separated from Colchis 
only by the Saspires, apparently Georgian-speaking tribes. Settlements 
of Medes beyond the Araxes are also known to the medieval historian 
Moses Xorenaci (sth century A.D.), although his explanation of their 
origin is fantastic. 

The situation in the Median highlands at the end of the 8th century 
B.C., i.e. before the appearance of the northern nomads, is graphically 
described in letters from Assyrian governors of the provinces of Harhar, 
Kisessu and others, to Sargon II (letters Nos 126-9, 645, 714, 1,045 
from the royal archives of Kuyunjik). The re-building and the re- 
peopling of the strongholds and their districts conquered by the 
Assyrians was going on simultaneously with spying activities against 
the independent parts of Media, and intrigues were fostered among the 
neighbouring independent, semi-independent and dependent chiefs. 
The same state of affairs seems to have obtained under Sennacherib. 
Unfortunately the inscriptions of the next Assyrian king Esarhaddon 
(680-669) are very laconic, and as the events in Media during his reign 
took an unfavourable turn for Assyria, their mention in his inscriptions 
is both brief and obscure. What we know of them comes mainly from 
a very fragmentary series of questions put by Esarhaddon to the oracle 
of the god Sama. It has been established that this series contains no 
mention of any event before 676 or after 652. The text of some of 
Esarhaddon's inscriptions, dated in 676—675, mentions events in the 
Land of the Mannaeans and in Media, but does not yet speak of the 
expedition against Subria in the mountains of the Armenian Taurus. 
We know from the “Babylonian Chronicle”! that this expedition was 
carried out in the year 673. It is therefore clear that Esarhaddon’s last 
Median war began not earlier than in 676, and probably ended in 673.2 
The course of events can be reconstructed as follows. 

Esarhaddon’s inscriptions mention vaguely, not later than 676, an 
expedition into the eastern mountains: “I trampled down the country 
Barnaku, the perfidious enemy, the inhabitants of Tila$urri, whose name 
is “city of Pitanu"' in the mouths of the Mebrànians". The country of 
Barnaku is not mentioned again in the sources unless it can be identified 
with (Bit-)Bunaki, a district on the north-western border of Elam (cf. 

! The so-called ** Esarhaddon Chronicle". 

? Earlier students of the period dated the Median series of questions from 679, the year of the 
conflict of the Assyrians with Teušpā, chief of the Cimmerians, in Asia Minor, relying on the 


mistaken identification of the Median province Saparda or Saparda with Lydia in Asia Minor (Lyd. 
Sfart, Old Pers. Sparda, Greek Sardis, the capital of Lydia). 
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above, p. 63). Tilasurri is first mentioned already by Tiglathpileser III 
together with Silbazi, **a stronghold of the Babylonians”. It should be 
sought not far from Hamadan, or to the west of this town, if one takes 
“Pitānu” for ancient Padān. The Assyrians do not seem to have 
penetrated deep into Media. 

Next, also not later than the year 676, came the expedition against 
the Mannaeans about which Assyrian inscriptions speak off-handedly, 
in a rapid patter, a sure sign of the absence of real success: “I dispersed 
the people of the Land of the Mannaeans, the unsubdued Quti, I put 
down by arms the forces of I$pakai, the Scythian, an ally who did not 
save them." 

The questions put to the oracle show that the initiative of the military 
operations lay with the Mannaeans. The Assyrian king asks the god 
whether the Mannaeans would succeed in seizing the Assyrian fortresses 
Sarruiqbi and Dür-Ellil. In this the Mannaeans seem to have succeeded, 
for at least one of these fortresses was recovered by the Assyrians only 
a generation later. 

In the majority of questions the Mannaeans appear without allies, but 
later it turns out that the “Cimmerians” had joined them. From a letter 
of a certain Bēlušēzib, a Babylonian soothsayer in the service of the 
Assyrians (No. 1,257), it is clear that some negotiations took place with 
the “Cimmerians”, who had promised not to interfere in Assyro- 
Mannaean relations. The author, however, recommends not to trust 
them and gives advice about spying both on the Mannaeans and the 
Cimmerians. A certain “‘Bēlhabů the Mannaean” is mentioned, who 
may have been the Mannaean king of the time, although his name is 
Akkadian (?). In another question the “Cimmerians” are mentioned 
in a somewhat obscure context, in connection with the name of the 
Mannaean king Ahséri (d. 659/58). 

Further on it is no longer the Cimmerians who are on Mannaean 
territory, but the Scythians, unless this be merely a more precise term 
for the same tribe. The question to the oracle dated from May-June 
676 (?) or 675 (?), refers to the danger of the Scythians “who are in 
the Land of the Mannaeans" attacking the frontiers of Assyria, 
apparently across the kingdom of Hubuskia on one of the affluents of 
the upper Tigris, to the south of Lake Van. To judge from another 
question concerning the same matter, the Mannaeans themselves seem 
to have taken part in the attack ; consequently they had greatly extended 
their sway to the west at the expense of Assyria. According to 
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Esarhaddon's inscription the Scythian Iépakai was defeated (and may 
have been killed) during the Mannaean war, and the Assyrians may have 
taken advantage of this to enter immediately into negotiations with his 
successor (?),! Protothyes (Akkad. Partatua, from Old Iran. *Partatava). 
The Assyrian source calls him “king of the /and of I8kuza”’, i.e. of 
the Scythian kingdom (in Azarbaijan). 

Protothyes asked for the hand of Esarhaddon’s daughter, and the 
question put to the oracle is about the expediency of a favourable reply. 
J. Aro has shown that this question may belong to the earliest in the 
series. Curiously enough part of the phenomena specified in the text as 
observed by the priests in the liver of the sacrificial animal for the 
purpose of answering this question belongs, according to the Assyrian 
manual for soothsayers, to unfavourable omina. The other part of the 
omina was considered favourable. The Assyrian priests apparently 
sanctioned the unprecedented marriage of a daughter of an Assyrian 
king to a nomad chief, seeing that subsequent events are best interpreted 
on the assumption that both Protothyes and his son Madyes became 
and remained loyal allies of Assyria during almost half a century. This 
does not exclude that the Assyrians may at times have suspected the 
intentions also of the Scythians, and there could have been frontier 
skirmishes; this is reflected in later questions put to the oracle. 

Meanwhile, not later than in the same year 676, the situation in the 
Median provinces of Assyria was such that the collection of tribute was 
considered a hazardous undertaking, on the chances of whose success 
the king had to consult the oracle.* The collected tribute did not always 
reach its destination (cf. the letter of Esarhaddon No. 242). Three 
Median rulers, driven from their provinces by rebels, turned to Assyria 
for help. Esarhaddon’s inscriptions state that his armies carried out an 
expedition into “the land of the remote Medes”, on the edge of the 
Salt Desert near the “lazurite” mountain Bigni (i.e. the Demavand), 
into the province Patus'arra (Old Iran. *Patishvara-) to the west of the 
later province Xvar or Choaréné. During this expedition two “lords of 
townships", Sitirparna (Old Iran. Cirafarnab) and Eparna were seized 
together with their people and cattle. 

The help of the Assyrians was requested by the chieftains Uppis, ruler 


! Protothyes was according to Herodotus (1. 103) the father of Madyes who was active in the 
56s to 40s of the 7th century. He is unlikely to have been I8pakdi’s predecessor. 

? Questions put to the oracle mention among others the town Karzitali, apparently near Sibur 
in the valley of the Zenjan-chay, and Andarpatianu, situated to the east of Saparda, not far from 
present-day Qazvin. 
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of Partakka (Paritakka, Paritakanu, Paraetacéné near present-day 
Isfahan), Zanasina (Old Iran. *Zanaxsana?), ruler of Partukku! 
(= Parthia?), and Ramatéa, or Ramataia (Old Iran. *Ramatavya), ruler 
of Urakazaba(r)na (location unknown but according to indirect data this 
district lay at some distance from the other two). Some opponents were 
attempting to drive these rulers out of their provinces, and they sent 
propitiatory gifts of horses and lazurite to the Assyrian king. Assyrian 
“chiefs of provinces” sent to their assistance subdued the rebellious 
villages and imposed upon the three rulers an increased annual tribute. 
This tribute was collected by the Assyrians in the form of horses, but 
it was here that the difficulties arose: the questions put to the oracle 
show that already during the expedition against PatuS’arra the Assyrians 
had feared an attack from the rear by Saparda and other ** conquered" 
Median provinces; but in the less remote Median provinces, too, in 
Bit-Kàri (the same as Kar-Kass1?), in Mădāi, in the self-same Saparda, 
the collection of tribute by the Assyrians in the autumn of 675 or 674 
(?) and in the spring of 674 or 673 (?) was fraught with danger; towards 
the end of the year there also came Scythian attacks on Assyrian 
detachments. The Scythians could appear here only across Mannaean 
territory. As G. G. Cameron believed, the increased tribute in horses 
from Media must have been imposed to supplement the remount of the 
Assyrian army in view of the inevitable cessation of the delivery of 
horses from the Land of the Mannaeans which had been their usual 
source of supply. 

Judging from the questions put to the oracle, the Scythians, 
apparently towards the beginning of the year 674 (?) or 673 (?), were 
to be found not on the Tigris, as during the Mannaean war, but in Media. 
They could ally themselves with the already rebellious Medes, the more 
so as these were also supported by the Mannaeans, and some information 
exists which probably shows that, in addition to the nomads and the 
Mannaeans, Elam, too, was prepared to support the Medes. However, 
as mentioned before, the Scythians led by Protothyes may have been 
siding with the Assyrians, and the later questions to the oracle mention 
almost exclusively the Cimmerians and not the Scythians as allies of the 
rebels. Of course this might have been just another Scythian 


" "The Assyrians liked to juxtapose in their lists of conquered provinces rhyming or alliterated 
names; it is therefore probable that Partukku is either a diminutive or simply a distorted form 
(for the sake of setting it beside the name Partakka) of * Partia (from Old Iran. Par@ava) “ Parthia ”. 
It need not have coincided topographically with the later Parthia. 
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detachment, called “Cimmerians” to distinguish them from the men 
of Protothyes. 

But whatever may have been the position taken up by the Scythians, 
revolt broke out in Media towards the Assyrian New Year, i.e. in 
March-April 674 (?) or 673 (?). In the beginning it covered three 
provinces (Kār Kaššī, i.e. probably Bit-Kari,! MÁdai and Saparda). It 
was correspondingly led by three “lords of townships” : Kaštariti (Old 
Iran. *XsaOrita), Mamitiarsu (* Vahmyatarsi?) and Dusanni. Its moving 
spirit was Ka8tariti, or as we shall henceforth call him, X8a@rita. The 
Median districts situated to the east of these three provinces were 
evidently also lost to the Assyrians and probably joined the rebels. It 
is likely that Ksa0rita had been formally elected leader of the Median 
union, although the Assyrians naturally give him no other title above 
the one that was his before the rebellion: “lord of a township”’. 

Esarhaddon’s inscriptions make no mention of the war against 
X$a0rita, which makes it certain that Assyria suffered defeat. In some 
of the inscriptions there is vague mention of an embassy from the 
* Quti". The rest we know from questions put to the oracle. In this 
series it is the Mannaeans (probably King Ahséri) and, as has been said, 
the ** Cimmerians" who are usually named as allies of the rebels. In this 
connection it is difficult to believe that the term “Cimmerians” refers 
to the basic group of these, who had just then seized the supremacy 
in Asia Minor. It is here more likely a general designation of nomadic 
groups that had perhaps detached themselves from the basic Cimmerian, 
or maybe Scythian, mass. If the question about Protothyes is really of 
an earlier date than those connected with X$a@rita, the designation 
“Cimmerians” may have served to distinguish these nomads from those 
of the Scythian kingdom in Azarbaijan, friendly to Assyria. Yet they 
may nevertheless also have been Scythians, because the questions are 
written in the Babylonian dialect in which, admittedly at a considerably 
later time,” the term * Cimmerian" is used in the broad sense described 
above. 

The simultaneous action of the three chiefs who controlled at least 
the central part of the valley of the Safid-rüd and the region of 


' The alternation in this group of texts of the enumeration of the three provinces (Bit-Kari, 
Mádài and Saparda) with the names of the three leaders of the revolt (Kastariti of Kar-Kassi, 
Mamitiar$u of MÁdài and Dusanni of Saparda) suggests the identity of Kar-Kassi (* Colony of 
the Kassites") with Bit-Kari (cf. Akkad. är- “colony ”). 

2 Cf. the confusion in the use of the term Qx/i in the Assyrian sources: while the inscriptions 
of Sargon II distinguish them from the Medes, those of Esarhaddon and Assurbànapli use Quiz 
for Mádai! 
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present-day Hamadan, and their alliance with the Mannaeans and the 
“Cimmerians”, allowed the rebels to operate on several fronts at once. 
The revolt spread like wildfire and soon extended beyond the limits of 
the three original provinces. Already in April-May 674 (?) or 673 (?) 
we find X$a@rita’s armies in the neighbouring province of Kišessu 
besieging the stronghold of the same name.! The “Cimmerians”, the 
inhabitants of the province Mădāi (i.e. the people of Mamitiaršu) and 
the Mannaeans are named as his allies. The Assyrians evacuated their 
men down the Diyālā valley (letter No. 459). In the same month the 
Assyrian king asks the oracle about the fate of one more stronghold 
besieged by Xšaðrita, and of yet another besieged by Dusanni. Several 
days later a question is put about the fate of the fortress Subar(a) or 
Sibar in the valley of the river Zenjàn-chay (?). If until now the time 
limit given for the fulfilment of the augury for each question is one 
month, for X£aOrita's siege of the fortress Usisi (?) the limit is only 
one week. The Assyrians do not seem to have expected a longer siege. 

Curiously enough the Medes no longer confined themselves to 
cavalry raids, but for the first time dared to lay siege to Assyrian 
fortresses, evidently not without success. This encourages the assump- 
tion that the rebel military leader, or leaders, had received Assyrian, 
Urartian, or perhaps Elamite training. We shall see below that XSa@rita 
was probably the person whom Herodotus calls Phraortes, son of 
Deioces. May he not have been a son of that Daiukku-Deioces who we 
have seen was sent to the Urartian court (cf. above, p. 83), or another 
member of his family, brought up in the Assyrian possessions to which 
Sargon II had exiled Deioces? The Assyrians perhaps returned him to 
his country with the intent of exploiting the prestige of his family in 
Media, relying on the influence Assyrian upbringing had had on him: 
indeed, if X8a@rita was a son of Deioces, he would have been a small 
boy at the time of the exile forty years previously. But of course all this 
is mere guesswork. In any case an army that dared to besiege the 
Assyrian administrative centre Kisessu was quite different from the one 
which abandoned its strongholds and sought refuge in the mountains 
at the approach of Shalmaneser's or Sargon's warriors. What certainly 
also counted was the experience the Medes had gained in the course 
of more than one century of wars with Assyria. Moreover the mention 


' J. Aro surmises that this question to the oracle (Knutdzon, 1) could have been put even earlier. 
But it is unlikely to have referred to a time preceding the Assyrian expedition against Patu’’arra 
and Partukka and the expeditions to collect tribute in the Median districts. 
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in each question side by side with the armies of the three Median leaders 
and the Mannaeans, of their nomadic allies may not be fortuitous: the 
specific tactics of their archer-horsemen would allow them to disperse 
Assyrian columns on distant approaches to the besieged fortresses, and 
thus avoid the necessity of meeting in the open field the heavy Assyrian 
infantry, still the best in the world. 

To the end of April or the beginning of May belongs Esarhaddon's 
question to the oracle about the planned Assyrian counter-offensive. 
The Assyrians intended to cross over “the pass of Saparda” (URUSg- 
par !-du) and occupy as a military base the fortress Kilman or Kuluman 
(cf. also letters Nos 129 and 1,046) in the south of the province of 
Harhar (Saparda originally also formed part of this province). Mean- 
while, at about this time danger loomed already over Sissirtu, “the 
stronghold of the men of Harhar, which is situated on the frontier of 
Elam”. The Assyrian general Sa-Nabü-$ü was sent to its relief. This 
fortress is known to us as having been wrested from Ellipi by 
Sennacherib; it was situated in Bit-Barrüa, i.e. apparently somewhere 
in the valleys of the upper affluents of the Diyala. Thus the revolt had 
spread to five or six provinces of “Assyrian”? Media (Saparda, Madai, 
Bit-Kari, Kisessu, Harbar, and perhaps also Bit-Hamban),! and XSa@rita 
was already threatening the passes leading into Mesopotamia. Unrest 
seems to have spread even to Parsüa, since it is to this time that a letter 
may belong (No. 165) from the governor of Parsüa, Nabürimanni, to 
the Assyrian king, in which he reports a raid by the Mannaeans who 
had intercepted the tribute that was being taken to Nikur, the capital 
of Parsüa.? At the same time in Assyria itself there seems to have been 
an increase of cases when men refused forced labour service and fled 
into the mountains. At the end of the year 673 Esarhaddon found 
himself compelled to undertake an expedition into Subria in the 
wooded mountains of the Armenian Taurus to recapture some of the 
fugitives. Some must have fled also to Media where they were out of 
reach of their Assyrian pursuers. 

In March of the new year 673 (?) or 672 (?) the Assyrians attempted 
to enter into negotiations with XSa@rita. More than one messenger was 
sent to the leader of the rebels, which shows that matters were not going 

' A question to the oracle has come down to us dated from June of an unknown year and 
connected with the threat to the province Bit-Hamban ‘from enemies among whom are named 
the Scythians proper. J. Aro is inclined to date it from a later period. 


* This Assyrian province remained of course in the same region and was not moving in the 
direction of Fars. But the letter perhaps dates from the time of the next Assyrian king? 
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smoothly.' The Assyrians tried to set the allies against one another, and 
to this end sent messengers separately to each of the leaders.? Meanwhile 
X$a@Orita, anxious to obtain diplomatic insurance for his actions, was 
seeking to establish relations with the Chaldaean chieftain Nabüsum- 
iškun, an old enemy of Assyria. 

Until recently it was assumed that the Assyrians succeeded in putting 
an end to the danger to which the revolt in Media exposed them by 
rallying to their side the Scythian chieftain Protothyes by means of a 
diplomatic marriage. Yet, as already mentioned, Protothyes may have 
abandoned the game already before XSa@rita’s revolt. However this may 
be, towards 672 military operations in Media came to an end, though 
the assertion frequently made that XSa@rita perished in 673 and the 
revolt suffered utter defeat, is not supported by any of the sources. The 
Assyrians nevertheless managed to retain possession of the provinces 
Bit-hamban, Harhar and Kisessu, to say nothing of Zamüa, Parsüa and 
the more westerly regions. What is more, when in 672 Esarhaddon 
brought the inhabitants of his kingdom to swear allegiance to his son 
A&&urbanapli whose rights to the throne were doubtful, several Median 
chiefs were among those who swore allegiance. Texts of the oath 
imposed on them, which is inaccurately described as a “vassal treaty”’, 
have come down to us: a separate document was made out for each 
of the “lords of townships” who took the oath. Curiously enough, only 
Assyrian gods were appealed to as witnesses to the oath, and seals were 
impressed on the documents only by the Assyrian side. Such documents 
have survived for the following persons: Ramataia, "lord of the 
township” of Urakazabana, Tuni of Ellipi, Burdadi (Burtati) **lord of 
the township” of Karzitali, Hatarna “lord of the township” of Sigris, 
Humbaré’ “lord of the township” of NahSimarta, a certain ruler of 
Izaia, and Larkutla **lord of the township" of Zamüa. Of these districts 
Sigris, and possibly Karzitali, belonged to the province of Harhar. 
Urakazaba(r)na seems to have been one of the rather remote Iranian 
provinces and most likely lay to the east of Ellipi. All the others, with 
the exception of Zamüa, are unknown. It is noteworthy that in Zamia, 
too, a province long conquered, a native “lord of a township” — a Quti 


! J. von Prásek's statement that negotiations with Kastariti allegedly took place near the town 
of Amol is based on a misunderstanding. 

2 E.g. to Mamitiarsu. In this connection, among possible enemies who might attack Assyrian 
messengers, the Scythians are again mentioned. If really the alliance with Protothyes was by then 
in force, the Assyrians may have feared that their negotiations with the Medes could be regarded 
by the Scythians as an unfriendly act. 
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or a “Lullubian” to judge from his name — existed side by side with 
the Assyrian provincial governor,' just as had been the case not long 
before in the former Assyrian provinces of Bit-Kari, Madai and Saparda. 

We do not know whether, as D. J. Wiseman, the editor of the texts, 
believes, a written text of the oath of allegiance was composed for other 
rulers dependent on Assyria besides those of Media. Most likely not; 
among the large quantity of fragments of such texts which have been 
discovered not one relates to any other country. We know that the 
number of those taking the oath in the Assyrian empire was too large 
for all the oaths being set out in writing. Written documents were 
evidently composed only for semi-independent rulers. It is curious that 
among the “treacherous” actions for which the text of the oath 
threatens the culprit with malediction, there is the following: “if you 
convoke a (popular) assembly, swear to one another and confer the royal 
power on one from your [own] midst". Apparently such cases did 
occur in Media. In fact, according to Herodotus (1. 97-8), this was how 
the first Median king was elected.? Herodotus speaks of Deioces; but as 
we know, in actual fact the fate of Deioces (if Daiukku of the Assyrian 
sources is the same man) was different, and we must suppose that the 
elected king in question was the next Median king, whom Herodotus 
calls Phraortes. In general, Herodotus advances the events linked with 
Median kings by one reign. The founder of the Median kingdom, who 
united all six Median tribes and built the new capital of Media, could 
only have been Deioces’ successor, and this successor, Phraortes 
according to Herodotus, could not have been the conqueror of the 
Persians (1. 102) and of the rest of Iran because there were still 
independent kingdoms in Fars in the 40s of the 6th century, and even 
in the historical province of Media itself there still existed during the 
7th century, besides the Median kingdom, that of the Mannaeans, as 
well as several autonomous city-states. 

' An Assyrian “chief of the province" of Lullume (Zamüa) is mentioned in the texts under 
the year 712 B.C. 

? ]tis significant that the new capital built, according to Herodotus, by this king (and actually 
not once mentioned among the hundreds of strongholds and villages of Media named in the 
Assyrian sources) bore the name of Agbatana, or Ecbatana, in Babylonian Agmatan(x), in the Bible 


Achmetha (A&matha), in Old Iranian Hangmatana, which aprrently means “meeting place”, or 
** place of assembly", now Hamadiàn. 
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II. THE MEDIAN EMPIRE 
1. The Median kingdom before Cyaxarés 


The rise of the Median kingdom in c. 673—672 seems to be beyond all 
doubt: it is already mentioned, side by side with Urartu, HubuSkia and 
the Land of the Mannaeans in a letter from the royal archives (No. 434) 
which can be dated from between the years 672 and 669, and later 
in an enumeration of independent and dependent kingdoms, as well as 
of Assyrian and Babylonian provinces dating from between the years 
669 and 652. Here Media is named at the end of the list, among the 
independent states, i.e. after Ashkelon, Edom, Moab, Ammon and 
Ethiopia, and before the Land of the Mannaeans and the Chaldaean 
Sea-land none of which were at the time dependent on Assyria. The 
Assyrians, if one leaves out of account a raid which in 660—659 may have 
affected the outskirts of the Median kingdom, no longer invaded Media, 
which explains the temporary silence of cuneiform inscriptions on the 
history of that country. In the absence, too, of authentic Median sources 
we have to seek information from Greek authors. Of their writings on 
the history of Media those of Herodotus have been preserved in full, 
and those of Ctesias only in excerpts and digests which often make 
his unreliable account seem even fantastic. The names of the Median 
kings given by Ctesias are indeed Median, but they must belong to 
contemporaries he knew from his stay at the Persian court at the end 
of the 5th century B.C., for they are certainly not the names of rulers 
of the Median kingdom. In general it is often a hopeless task to try to 
extract something rational from his narrative. His chronology, as was 
already proved by Volney at the beginning of the 19th century, is 
nothing but the inverted and doubled chronological system of Hero- 
dotus. Ctesias himself admits that his aim was to refute Herodotus. 
Herodotus’ information, by contrast, is reliable within the limits of what 
this conscientious author succeeded in rescuing from oblivion, but one 
must bear in mind that he wrote his history of Asia only from oral 
tradition two or three hundred years after the events. 

In utilizing Herodotus’ information one should first of all link up his 
chronological data with the general chronology of the history of the 
Near East in the 7th to the 6th centuries 5.c. and identify the kings he 
mentions with personages known to us from oriental sources. As a 
matter of fact there is obviously some confusion in his chronological 
canvas. 
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According to Herodotus, the first Median king Deioces, son of 
Phraortes, ruled fifty-three years, the second,! Phraortes, twenty-two 
years; then the Scythians ruled for twenty-eight years, after which 
Cyaxares reigned for forty years including the years of Scythian 
domination (this last qualification is absent from some manusctipts of 
Herodotus); finally Astyages ruled for thirty-five years. The year of the 
fall of Astyages (550/49) is known from the “‘ Babylonian Chronicle ",? 
and we know from Herodotus that Cyaxares made peace with Lydia 
shortly before his death and soon after the eclipse which, according to 
astronomical data, took place on 28 May 585. If as is usually done, one 
relies exclusively on these two chronological landmarks, the following 
dates emerge for the reigns of the kings of Media according to 
Herodotus: 

Deioces 699-647 
Phraortes 646—625 
Scythians 624—597 
Cyaxares 624—585 (independently of the Scythians: 596—585) 
Astyages 584—549 

However, this chronological table is incompatible with the undis- 
puted chronological data of Oriental sources. Thus we know that 
Daiukku (if Daiukku and Deioces of Herodotus are one and the same 
person) ruled till 715 in some district of Mana, Nineveh was destroyed 
by Cyaxares in 612, and Assur in 614. Cyaxares is perhaps mentioned 
even earlier as an enemy of Assyria —the text of the “Babylonian 
Chronicle"? is damaged in the passage in question; but the assumption 
that he could have waged war on, and destroyed the greatest power in 
the world while he himself was under the rule of the Scythians, is both 
highly implausible and in conflict with the information of the selfsame 
Herodotus that Nineveh was destroyed by Cyaxares after his deliverance 
from Scythian rule (1. 106). Therefore, notwithstanding the fact that the 
note of Herodotus about the inclusion of the twenty-eight years of 


!. A. H. Sayce has voiced the opinion that between Deioces and Phraortes one should insert 
** Cyaxares I", relying on Diodorus (tt. 32. 2). Among the numerous Median “lords of townships” 
of the end of the 8th century there is actually one bearing this name (Akkad. Uksatar, Uaksatar, 
cf. the later Umakistar, Old Iran. Huysa0ra, Huvays0ra). But Diodorus was simply mistaken: he 
himself says that he is giving a rendering of Herodotus, while in Herodotus there is no Cyaxares 
I, nor can one insert one into the text of Herodotus without completely reshuffling it. Besides, 
the chronological system of Ctesias is an inversion of the system of Herodotus as we know it in 
its reliance on there having been four, and not five, Median kings. 

2 The so-called ‘‘ Smith’s Chronicle on the Fall of Babylon”’; see Grayson Assyrian and Babylonian 
Chronicles. 

3 The so-called ** Gadd's Chronicle on the Fall of Nineveh”, Grayson, Nos z-4. 
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Scythian domination in the forty years of the rule of Cyaxares is 
supported by the most authoritative textual tradition, going back to 
papyri of the 2nd century A.D., it must be dismissed as resting on an 
error of either Herodotus himself or some early glossator.' If corre- 
sponding corrections are introduced, the chronological table will be as 
follows: 
Deioces 727-675 
(his exile to Assyria from the year 715 could have been 
considered illegal by the Median tradition, and the years of 
exile added to the years of his actual rule; alternatively the 
ruler may have been a person entirely different from the 
Daiukku of the Assyrian sources) 
Phraortes 674—653 
Scythians 652—625 
Cyaxares 624—585 
Astyages 584—549 
which meets all requirements of independent sources. It should be noted 
that in this calculation the beginning of the reign of Phraortes coincides 
with the outbreak of the revolt of Kastariti-X$a0rita, Mamitiar$u and 
Dusanni. 

The name of the Median king “‘ Phraortes”’, mentioned by Herodotus, 
is a Greek rendering of Iranian *Fravarti-. In the Bisutün inscription 
of King Darius I a Median impostor of this name gives himself out as 
** X $a0rita of the house of Cyaxares". Had the founder of the dynasty 
to which Cyaxares belonged borne the name (or nickname) 
Phraortes = Fravarti-, the impostor would have had no need to change 
his name as it would have been a name traditional in the royal family. 
Evidently the line of Median kings included no Phraortes but did 
include a XSa@rita, after whom the Median imposter called himself just 
as the Persian impostor took the name Bardiya and the Babylonian 
impostor the name Nebuchadnezzar, both names of men who earlier 
had been kings. Apparently the names “‘Phraortes” and “ XSa@rita” 
were so closely linked in the memory of Herodotus’ informant that he 
confused them, substituting in his story the former for the latter. The 


' This is not the only error in the chronological calculations of Herodotus concerning Median 
history. Thus he states that the kings of Media reigned altogether “one hundred and twenty-eight 
years, excluding the time when the Scythians ruled” (1. 130). Many suggestions have been put 
forward on how to emend the text so as to reconcile the total with the sum of the reigns, but 
none of them can be considered convincing. Most likely the error lay in the inadvertent omission 
of the twenty-two years of the “rule” of “‘Phraortes”’ (53 -+40+35 = 128). 
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objection raised to this solution, e.g. by R. Labat, is that Herodotus 
makes “‘Phraortes”’ meet his death in the war with Assyria while the 
Assyrian sources supposedly know nothing of such a war between 
Assytia and Media. But we shall see on p. 116 below, that Assyrian 
sources do contain an indication, and precisely under the year 653/2, 
that such a war took place. 

As we have seen, Media was an independent kingdom from the end 
of the 7os of the 7th century. We may conclude that in the course of 
the Assyro-Median war of 674(?)-672 X$a0rita (Kastariti) became the 
elected head of this new kingdom, elected just in the way Herodotus 
describes (1. 97-8), which is hinted at also in the text of the oath of 
allegiance to the prince royal ASSurbanapli exacted from the Median 
“lords of townships”, namely by a popular assembly. Whether the 
kingdom of Media really embraced from the very beginning all the 
Median tribes as Herodotus believed, is not clear. Neither is it clear how 
far to the south and east the kingdom extended. The texts of the oath 
of allegiance show that originally not even the whole of Media proper, 
to say nothing of Persis, was included in the new kingdom. 

The stronghold on which X$a@rita based himself during the revolt 
was called Kār-Kaššī, which probably meant “colony of the Kassites ". 
West of it, where to-day we have the area of the Kurdish language, the 
territories began where quite likely non-Iranian languages as yet 
predominated over the Iranian, and districts whose local population had 
been deported and replaced with Semites (“ Syromedia”). But it was 
natural for Iranian, as the means of intertribal communication, to 
become the established language of the new kingdom and of the new 
city, specially built as capital, Ecbatana. There are grounds for believing 
that already in the 7th century a special Iranian script was invented, 
based on the principles of Aramaic, Akkadian and Urartian writing, 
namely the script which it is usual to call “Old Persian” and whose 
invention is often ascribed, wrongly in the present author’s opinion, 
to Darius I of Persia. For earlier times documentary proof exists, from 
the end of the 3rd millennium s.c. to the beginning of the rst, of the 
use of Babylonian, Assyrian and Urartian cuneiform writing in the 
region of the Zagros. Babylonian writing was used also by the local petty 
princes, as shown by a grant of immunity from a small tax in beer issued 
in Babylonian language in a city-state of the gth (?) century B.c. At that 
early period the native languages of Media do not seem to have been 
recorded in a writing of their own. However, reading and writing must 
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have existed among the Mannaeans, even though we cannot tell which 
language and script they used. A silver artifact of local origin from the 
“treasure” of Ziwiyeh bears signs resembling the hieroglyphics which 
in Urartu were used side by side with cuneiform writing; but whether 
they belong to a writing system is not at all clear. 

X$a0rita's brilliant success in creating a single and. independent 
Median kingdom was probably due to wide support given to the 
movement which he led. As we have seen, according to both Herodotus 
and the Assyrian sources, Media consisted in the 8th century of a 
multitude of small pre-state and early-state formations. But towards the 
end of the 7th century, in spite of the hard times which the young 
kingdom had had to endure in mid-century, we see the country united 
in a powerful state except at its periphery, where self-governing units 
continued in semi-dependence until their final incorporation later. 
Therefore, between 672 and the beginning of the last Assyro-Median 
war, that is, not later than 615, the tiny “kingdoms” and independent 
strongholds which previously had determined the forms of polity on 
Median territory, were reduced and absorbed. This means that the heads 
of the Median aristocracy, from being independent rulers, had become 
court grandees, dependent on the king who had once been their equal 
(Herodotus 1. 99). This development, of great importance for the 
understanding of the subsequent history of Media, goes to show that 
its kings found enough support in Median society apart from the 
aristocracy, evidently in the armed populace whom the Bisutiin in- 
scription calls ēra. This term, as can be gathered from an analysis of 
its wider context, was used for “people” in general, inclusive of both 
the armed free peasants and the aristocracy. 

While the consolidation of the Median kingdom was thus proceeding, 
Assyria clashed again with the Land of the Mannaeans, having decided, 
as is evident from a question put to the oracle (Knudtzon 150) to 
recover what she had lost in the preceding war. The Assyrian troops 
of King Assurbanapli under the command of the general Nabüsarrusur 
crossed the Zagros in 660-659. The Mannaean King Ahséri attempted 
to attack and destroy them at night in their camp, but he did not succeed. 
The Assyrians occupied eight fortresses, from Bustu on the frontier 
between Parsüa and the Land of the Mannaeans to the Mannaean capital 
Izirta inclusive, among them Izbia (Izzibia, Zibia, present-day Ziwiyeh), 
Urmeiate (Armait) and Istattu. On their way back the Assyrians seized 
those frontier strongholds which under Esarhaddon had passed into the 
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possession of the Mannaeans. Here they took stores of military 
equipment and also horses. The Mannaeans may have intended to use 
these strongholds as bases for further offensives against Assyria. 

Probably during the same expedition the Assyrian troops intruded 
also on Median territory, that is, either the Median kingdom itself, or 
some rebel region of an Assyrian province where Medes were settled. 
The text of ** Cylinder B" of Assurbanapli states: In those same days 
Birizhadri, the Median “lord of a township”’, (as well as) Sar'ati and 
Parihia, sons of Gagu “lord of a township” (in the country) Sahu, who 
had thrown off the yoke of my dominion — I conquered seventy-five of 
their fortified townships, captured their captives, (and) themselves I 
seized alive in my hands (and) brought them to Nineveh”. The country 
Sahu is not mentioned anywhere else,! and the Assyrians themselves do 
not seem to have attached much importance to this episode as it is not 
mentioned in any other of the quite extensive versions of ASSurbanapli’s 
annals. 

Ahséri, king of the Mannaeans, aroused discontent in his country. 
This led to an uprising of “the people of the land”, as the Assyrians, 
like the ancient Jews, called the mass of the peasant population. Ahsēri 
was killed by the rebels, and with him almost all the members of his 
house. His surviving son, Ualli, immediately sent his heir Erisinni to 
the Assyrian king with a request for help, and with him as propitiatory 
gift his daughter for Aššurbānapli’s harem. Aššurbānapli imposed a 
tribute on the Land of the Mannaeans, but his texts do not show that 
be gave any military assistance to Ualli. Nevertheless the Land of the 
Mannaeans remained Assyria's ally until the fall of the latter. It is 
therefore probable that Ualli did receive some aid from Aššurbānapli, 
not directly but at the latter's request from his kinsman, Madyes, king 
of the Scythians. In any case the weakening of the Land of the 
Mannaeans made possible the clash between the Scythian kingdom and 
Media, though whether it occurred to the south of the Mannaean 
territory or, as one might infer from Herodotus (1. 104), to the north 
of it, is not clear. 

Until recently it was thought that, apart from the episode with the 
“Land of Sahu”, AS8urbanapli’s annals make no further mention of 
Media. Yet such mention does exist. About 653 a political crisis 


! The identifications sometimes offered of Gagu with Gyges king of Lydia (Assyr. Guggu), and 
of Sabu with the Sakas, are worthless both from the linguistic and from the historico-geographical 
point of view. 
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broke out in Assyria, as a result of hostilities between A&surbanapli 
and his half-brother and vassal Sama&sumukin, king of Babylon, 
together with the latter’s allies. Among these the annals of the Assyrian 
king name firstly the “Akkadians, Chaldaeans, Aramaeans", i.e. direct 
subjects of Babylon; and after them Humpan-nikaš, king of Elam, the 
main and most active ally of the Babylonians. Additionally listed among 
the allies of Babylon are the kings of three regions designated by the 
traditional terms of highflown style (of the same type as “Gaul” for 
“France”): Amurru (Syria—Phoenicia—Palestine), Melahha (at that 
time, Africa) and Qutium (the eastern mountain region). Which Syro- 
Phoenician and Egypto-Ethiopian kings took part in the coalition was 
established long ago by M. Streck, but for some reason nobody paid 
attention to Qutium. Yet in the situation as it then existed Media alone 
can have been understood under Qutium. 

The war against Sama’sumukin and his allies and their final destruc- 
tion in 648 are described in great detail in the annals, though Qutium 
is no longer mentioned, probably because the blow to Media was again 
inflicted not by the Assyrians themselves, but by the Scythians. This 
is what Herodotus has to say (1. 102-4): “Phraortes...made war on 
the Assyrians, namely those Assyrians who possessed Nineveh! and 
had formerly ruled over all; but at that time they were forsaken by their 
confederates who had rebelled albeit they themselves flourished exceed- 
ingly. Then as he warred against these men Phraortes himself was 
destroyed, having reigned two and twenty years,” and the greater part 
of his army was also destroyed. And when Phraortes had died, there 
succeeded unto him Cyaxares, the son of Phraortes the son of Deioc- 
es...And gathering together all that he ruled over he warred against 
Nineveh, because he wished to revenge his father and desired to destroy 
that city. But after he had vanquished the Assyrians in a conflict and 
was besieging Nineveh, there came upon him a great host of Scythians, 
led by the king of the Scythians, Madyes, the son of Protothyes. . ." 
(here Herodotus relates how in pursuing the Cimmerians the Scythians 
made their way round the Caucasus). . .“‘ Then the Medes joined battle 
with the Scythians, and being worsted in the battle were put down from 
their rule; and the Scythians spread themselves all over Asia”. But 
Herodotus must be mistaken in believing that the Scythians clashed with 
the Medes only after ‘“‘Phraortes”’ had fallen in the battle against the 


' As distinct from the Babylonians whom Herodotus also calls Assyrians. 
* (674-6539) 
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Assyrians, for otherwise his death, as well as the defeat of the Medes 
at the walls of Nineveh, would surely have found a mention in 
Aššurbānaplis annals. Still, it is evident that even according to 
Herodotus the death of ‘‘Phraortes” and the invasion of Media by the 
Scythians were close in time. 

The loss of such a military leader as X8a@rita-“‘Phraortes” would 
naturally have had grave consequences for the Medes: the Scythians 
established their hegemony not only over the whole of Asia Minor and 
of Transcaucasia, but soon afterwards probably also over Urartu and 
the Land of the Mannaeans. 

It is possible that already in about 654 Assyria was drawn into a war 
against the Cimmerian Dugdammi (Lygdamis); and the Urartians were 
in alliance with the Cimmerians.! However, although in a hymn by 
A&$urbanapli to the god Marduk there is mention of the defeat of 
Dugdammi and of his son SandakSatru, the leaders of the ‘“‘Umman- 
Manda” (a pompous term which in 7th century Assyria was applied to 
the Cimmerians, and in Babylonia apparently to the Medes), his annals 
contain no account of the war against them. Yet from Greek sources 
(Strabo 1. 3. 21) we know that the Cimmerians suffered a defeat at the 
hands of Madyés, king of the Scythians.? But the victory of the 
Scythians over the Cimmerians was not immediate; even after they had 
established their hegemony in Media there was a period when the 
Cimmerians got the upper hand: in one of Assurbanapli's inscriptions, 
tentatively dated in 641—640 B.c., Dugdammi is called not merely “king 
of Umman-Manda” but king of “Saka and Qutium", i.e. of the 
Scythians (?) and of Media dependent on them (?). Nevertheless the 
classical authors unanimously assert that the Scythians finally prevailed. 

Like Urartu and the Land of the Mannaeans, the Median kingdom 
continued to exist even under Scythian hegemony. The Scythians seem 
to have merely plundered the countries conquered by them and levied 
contributions, being incapable of creating a firm state order of their 
own. According to Herodotus (1. 73) the Medes sent their boys to the 
Scythians to learn from them the technique of archery (which is 
corroborated by archaeological data) and even their language. This last 
need not refer to the Medes proper who already spoke an Iranian dialect 

! Or depended on them? In the same year 654 Rusa II, king of Urartu, for some apparently 
weighty reason recognized the Assyrian king as his “father”, although until then the Assyrians 
themselves had regarded Urartu as a power equal to Assyria. 


2 In Strabo mistakenly: defeat of the “Treres” by ‘“‘Madyés, king of the Cimmerians”; but 
cf. Herodotus 1. 103. 
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sufficiently close to the Scythian, but to the various inhabitants of Media, 
still numerous at that time, that spoke non-Iranian languages, perhaps 
the “‘ Paricanii” of Herodotus. Even much later Graeco-Roman authors 
mention on the periphery of the historical region of Media, in addition 
to the inhabitants of Syromedia, also ** Matieni" (Hurrians), Caspians 
etc., populations whose territory formed no part of what originally 
had been Media proper. 

According to Herodotus the king of Media Cyaxares finally succeeded 
in wiping out the Scythian chieftains at a feast and liberating himself 
from Scythian domination, so that the “Medes recovered the power and 
what they had formerly possessed" (1. 106). 

Thus, having shaken off the ephemeral yoke of the Scythian kings, 
the Median kingdom reverted to its previous position (625 B.C.?). 
Herodotus states that the Scythians returned to their homeland, which 
this time he imagines not beyond the “‘Araxes”’, i.e. the Volga, but to 
the north of the Black Sea where from the end of the 7th century the 
material culture actually shows a distinct Near Eastern influence (cf. rv. 
2—4, 11). But it seems that not all of them went: Jeremiah (51.27) 
mentions a Scythian kingdom, evidently in Azarbaijan, as late as in 593; 
this is corroborated by Herodotus who mentions the Scythians in the 
Near East in connection with the war between Media and Lydia, the 
beginning of which is dated from 590. 

However, even before this war Cyaxares succeeded in settling the final 
account with the principal enemy of all the peoples of the Near East 
— Assyria. 


2. The Assyrian and the Lydian war. 
The Median Empire 


Towards the end of the period when Scythian hegemony still prevailed 
in the mountain regions, an anti-Assyrian revolt broke out in Babylon 
against the new Assyrian king SinSari$kun (Saracus). From the year 626 
the revolt was led by the Chaldaean Nabopalassar; as happened so many 
times in the history of Babylon, he began to scrape together a coalition 
against Assyria aiming at her destruction. Until then the principal ally 
of the Babylonians used to be Elam, whose strategic and inner political 
situation did little to promote the success of the coalition. As for Media, 
whose adhesion Sama&éumukin had also sought, she had then been, 
before Cyaxares' time, as yet too weak a country to be of much use as 
an ally. 
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The orations of the prophet Nahum devoted to the last war of Assyria 
clearly show whom the peoples of the Near East regarded as their main 
enemy: the Assyrian nobility (sézér), including the priests, the military, 
the officers of the administration (¢aphsar’) and the merchants (roche). 
This small clique of men, who had amassed what for those times was 
great wealth paid for by the peoples’ blood, was recklessly exploiting 
for its own benefit the rest of the Near Eastern population. The entire 
Orient lived in the hope to see the destruction of Assyria, “the dwelling 
of the lions”, and the fall of Nineveh, “the bloody city”. Meanwhile 
in Assyria itself a struggle was going on between the parties of the 
military and of the priests. Its army consisted mainly of warriors 
recruited from among the conquered nations, who fought willingly so 
long as there were always new countries to plunder, but whose fighting 
capacity was easily apt to give way in the face of an army equal in 
organization and armament. This was what sooner or later would make 
Assytia's destruction inevitable. Yet her prolonged successes had led 
the ruling class to underestimate the external dangers, while internal 
disorders within the country increased. Beside Nabopalassar, in 623 (?) 
another general of Saracus, this time an Assyrian, Sins$umilisir, seems 
to have staged a rebellion. It had become difficult for Saracus to keep in 
subjection the peripheral provinces, which gtoups of Scythians seem to 
have been invading already earlier than this. Even Josiah, king of 
Judah, which had miraculously escaped Assyrian conquest, dared now 
to annex to his small kingdom the Assyrian provinces on the territory 
of northern Palestine. In 621 Nabopalassar gained complete possession 
of Babylonia; Elam, not fully conquered by Assyria during the 
expeditions of the 40s and 30s of the 7th century, seems to have been 
his ally. It is not clear whether an alliance between Babylonia and Media 
was already in existence. 

In any case Cyaxares, after throwing off Scythian hegemony, was 
prepared to take part in the war against Assyria, a war of great import. 
Herodotus (1. 103) says: “He, as they say... was the first to divide the 
people of Asia into companies, and first established a battle order: 
spearmen, archers and horsemen to be separate; until then they had all 
been mixed together in disorder.” As often happens with Herodotus, 
his very failure to understand the essence of the matter proves the 
genuineness of information which he could never have deliberately 
invented. It is evident that formerly the Medes went to war as a tribal 
militia, divided into kinship groups in which each warrior was armed 
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with whatever weapon he wielded best. Cyaxares, however, taking 
example from his neighbours, the Urartians (Sarduri II’s reform of 
about 760-750), and the Assyrians (Tiglathpileser III’s reform after 745) 
introduced the system of a regular army fully equipped by the state and 
divided into strictly determined strategic and tactical units according 
to kinds of weapons. Already XSa@rita had had a siege force. By now 
the Median army ceded nothing to the armies of the great powers in 
matters of organization. 

In the following years the war between Assyria and Babylonia was 
carried on with varying success. In 616! Nabopalassar marched up the 
Euphrates with the intention of conquering the Aramaean tribes 
dependent on Assyria. From them he learned that higher up the river 
the Assyrian army and its allied Mannaean contingents had taken up 
their positions. In the battle that ensued at Qablin the Mannaeans and 
several Assyrian generals were taken prisoner. Soon after, however, 
having at last received reinforcements from Pharaoh Necho II, the 
Assyrian army passed again to the offensive. In February—March 615 a 
new battle was fought, this time to the east of the Tigris, near present-day 
Kirkuk. The Babylonians captured the baggage train of the Assyrians 
and drove their detachments into the Lesser Zab, extending their 
dominion considerably to the north. Meanwhile the rout of the 
Mannaean army at Qablin must have laid open the frontiers of the Land 
of the Mannaeans itself which, probably in the same year 615 (but not 
later than in 611), fell under the control of Media. This created for 
Assyria a formidable menace on its flank, and soon the leading róle in 
this war passed to Cyaxares. 

In April-May 615 Nabopalassar appeared at the walls of Aššur 
(present-day Qal‘at Serqat). He could not capture the city, but he 
succeeded in holding the Assyrian stronghold Takritain (present-day 
Tekrit). At this moment the entry of Media into the struggle formed 
the turning-point of the war. In November 615 the Medes, having 
crossed the Zagros, occupied (?) Arrapha (present-day Kirkuk). In 
July-August of the next year, 614, the Median armies performed a 
brilliant manoeuvre: marching from Arrapha to Nineveh they appar- 
ently invested the city. When the Assyrian king hastened to the relief 


' The account that follows is based not only on C. J. Gadd’s publication of the pertinent 
Babylonian chronicle, reproduced in this part without emendations by D. J. Wiseman, but also 
on the collation made by the author of the present chapter in the British Museum in the summer 
of 1954. See Diakonoff, “‘ Armenia and Asia Minor about 6oo s.c." (bibliography). 
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(?) of his capital the Medes, having made their way up the gorges of 
the Tigris above Nineveh, took by storm the town of Tarbis (Sherif- 
khan), after which they crossed the river and marched down the right 
bank of the Tigris to Assur, thus cutting off from all outside help the 
remaining genuine Assyrian towns, Nineveh and Calah, as well as the 
main force of Saracus. The expedition culminated in the successful 
storming of the sacred and oldest city of the Assyrians — Assur, the 
defences of which, ruined as they are, remain imposing even to-day. A 
massacre was perpetrated in the city, temples were destroyed and 
innumerable treasures seized which the Assyrians had accumulated by 
plunder throughout the centuries in all the countries of the Near East. 
These treasures were now to lay the foundations of what later became 
the fabulous wealth of the Median aristocracy. As for Nabopalassar, he 
preferred to mark time until after the sack of Assur, perhaps not wishing 
to take part in the desecration of the temples of deities which were 
revered also in Babylonia; both he himself and his descendants were 
heavily under the influence of the Babylonian priesthood. This did not 
prevent him, however, from making his appearance on the ruins of 
Aššur, and here, in the Median camp, Nabopalassar and Cyaxares 
"concluded peace and friendship with one another", which was 
probably on that very occasion consolidated by the diplomatic marriage 
of Nabopalassar's son Nebuchadnezzar to the Median princess. Even 
in such circumstances Saracus did not lose heart. In 613 he succeeded 
in fostering an anti-Babylonian revolt of the Aramaeans on the 
Euphrates. The “Chronicle” says nothing about the activities of the 
Medes. 

In 612 the Medes and the Babylonians acted in harmony. The two 
armies joined forces apparently in the valley of the Diyala river, crossed 
the river Radan (Adhém) where it flows into the Tigris,’ and came up 
to the walls of Nineveh. Between June and August three battles were 
fought. Finally, in August the allies succeeded in breaking into the city; 
as can be inferred from the poetic but rather unintelligible text of the 
Book of Nahum, and from Greek tradition, the storming was successful 
because the river Husur was diverted to the walls of the city, where 
it undermined both them and the city gate. Street fighting began. 
Tradition has it that the Assyrian king, like his uncle Sama’Sumukin 


! At this place Cyaxares (Akkad. Umakistar, to be probably read *Uwakbitthar) is for the first 
time called “king of Umman-Manda”. This disposes of the suggestion that ‘‘ Umman-Manda” 
in this text refers to Scythians and not to Medes. 
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earlier, threw himself into the flames of his burning palace. The 
inhabitants were dealt with in the same way as in days bygone the 
Assyrians used to deal with their conquered: “Art thou better than 
Thebes of Amon...” says Nahum (3. 8-10). “Yet was she! carried 
away, she went into captivity, her children were also dashed in pieces 
at the corners of all the streets, and they cast lots for her honourable 
men, and all her great men were bound into chains...” But the 
Assyrian people was not annihilated; it merely merged with the mass 
of Near Eastern Aramaeans, for as a result of the numerous depor- 
tations carried out by the Assyrian kings, Aramaic had long become the 
lingua franca of the ordinary people all over the Assyrian empire. 

But a kinsman of Saracus, ASSuruballit II, managed to fight his way 
out of Nineveh with the core of the Assyrian army, and take refuge in 
the northern Mesopotamian town of Harrin. Here, rallying to himself 
the remnants of the Assyrian forces, he succeeded in holding out until 
the Egyptian armies of Pharaoh Necho II came up. In 610, at the 
approach of the Babylonian and Median armies the Assyrians and 
Egyptians left Harran and retreated beyond the Euphrates to Carche- 
mish. Harran was taken and sacked, this time by the Babylonians; it 
was not until later, apparently, during the partition of the Assyrian 
possessions, that this town fell to the lot of the Mede who held it for 
fifty-four years. However, in 609 Necho and A&suruballit went over to 
the offensive and even attempted to besiege the Babylonians in Harran. 

In that same year the Medes (?) undertook an expedition against the 
capital of Urartu. The kingdom, even if it was not destroyed, became 
probably at this stage subject to Media, as the Land of the Mannaeans 
had been for some time. In 608 the Babylonians, possibly together with 
the Medes, invaded a certain “Land of the House of Hanunia, a 
province of Urartu” (present-day Hinis?). This may have been part of 
a kingdom formed somewhat earlier in the valley of the Upper 
Euphrates with its centre in Melitene (Malatiya), the Biblical * House 
of Togarmah", apparently the first short-lived Armenian kingdom. 
From 607 the military operations of the Babylonians were directed by 
Prince Nebuchadnezzar. In 605, some time before Nabopalassar's death 
in the same year, he succeeded in inflicting a crushing defeat on the 
Assyro-Egyptian armies at Carchemish and at Hamath in Syria, which 
then passed into the power of Babylon. Median contingents may have 
taken part in the battle of Carchemish, but contrary to the information 


! The city of Thebes. 
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of Flavius Josephus, they do not seem to have penetrated deep into 
Syria and Palestine. Their operations in alliance with the Babylonians 
came to an end. 

The Assyrian empire was partitioned between Media and Babylonia 
along a frontier which apparently passed from the Euphrates above 
Carchemish to the south of Harran and further approximately along the 
mountain chain Jabal Sinjar, across the Tigris to the south of Aššur, 
along the mountain chain Hamrin, across the valley of the Diyala and 
to the north-western mountain borders of Elam.' Assyria proper (the 
triangle Nineveh—Arbela—A8%ur) seems to have been incorporated into 
Media proper, and part of the Iranian nomads moved into this region.” 

Soon relations between the former allies, Babylonia and Media, began 
to deteriorate. In any case, in the gos of the 6th century it was expected 
in Palestine that conflict would soon break out, as can be seen from the 
speeches of Jeremiah, dating from 593 (Jer. 25.25; 50.41—3; 51.27-8). 
His discourses make clear among other things that Urartu, the Land 
of the Mannaeans and the Scythian kingdom were under the domination 
of Media, and that in general there existed “kings of Media” in the 
plural, alongside with satraps (pahoth, cf. Assyrian pebate) and governors 
(sdgdn, cf. Assyr. Ja&nu). Herodotus gives this characterization of the 
structure of the Median kingdom (1. 134): *...one people ruled 
another, but the Medes ruled over all and especially over those that 
dwelt nearest them, and these ruled over their neighbours, and they 
again over theirs". 

Yet the expected invasion of Babylonian possessions by the Medes 
did not take place. According to Herodotus (1. 73) a conflict occurred 
between the Medes and a separate group of Scythians. This seems to 
refer to the destruction of the illusory independence of the Scythian 
kingdom which had survived in. what is to-day Azarbaijan. The 
independence of the Land of the Mannaeans and of Urartu must have 
been put to an end at the same time. In any case, when in 590 Cyaxares 
went to war to the west of these kingdoms, in Asia Minor, he could 
hardly have tolerated their independence at his rear. 

According to B. B. Piotrovesky this was the time when Teisebaini 


' In later times Cyrus was able to cross northern Mesopotamia without infringing on 
Babylonian territory. 

2 Proceeding from the custom of Darius I of executing a rebel in the centre of his province, 
one can infer that the tribe of the Sagartians had occupied Assyrian Arbela, now Erbil, for it is 
here according to the Bisutün inscription that the Sagartian rebel Ci@rantaxma was put to death. 
Cf. also Xenophon, Anabasis 111. 4. 7-10. 
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(now Karmir-blur, near present-day Erevan), on the northern border 
of Urartu, was taken and destroyed. It is not clear whether Scyths or 
Medes took it, but the storming troops utilized “Scythian” (or 
Scytho-Median) arrows; yet there seem to have been Scyths also inside 
the stronghold. As a result of the conflict with Cyaxares, the Scythians 
moved out of Transcaucasia on to Lydian territory, as Lydia had been 
their ally since the times of the war against the Cimmerians. Media’s 
demand to deliver the refugees met with a refusal from the Lydian king 
Alyattés, and this was the cause of the war between Lydia and Media 
which lasted five years (590/5 89-585). Herodotus gives no details about 
it, but some data can be gleaned from Ezekiel 38-9. This author 
mistakenly calls Alyattes by the name of Gog (Greek Gyges), the founder 
of the Lydian dynasty, giving him the title of “chief prince of Meshech 
and Tubal”, i.e. of Phrygia and Tabal, two of the most important 
kingdoms of Asia Minor in the 8th to 7th centuries B.C.; they must 
have become dependants of Lydia after the destruction of the Cim- 
merian and later of the Scythian hordes. Ezekiel names as allies of 
“Gog” Asiatic Thrace (TRS, so to be read instead of PRS of the 
manuscript tradition!), Nubia (? — KWS )' and Pontus (? — PWT), as 
well as Goméer, i.e. “Cimmerians” by which the Scythians should 
probably be understood, and the “House of Tōgarmah”, i.e. the 
Armenian dynasty of Melitene. The influence of Lydia therefore 
reached as far as the Upper Euphrates. Ezekiel was already expecting 
the invasion of Syria and Palestine by Lydians. But Cyaxares succeeded 
in pushing Alyattes' armies back to the west. Nevertheless the Medes, 
fatigued by prolonged wars, were unable to achieve a decisive victory, 
and when on 28 May 585, during their battle against the Lydians an 
eclipse occurred, both sides agreed to take this for an omen requiring 
them to conclude peace. According to Herodotus the kings of Babylon 
and of Cilicia acted as mediators. The frontier between Lydia and the 
Median spheres was established along the river Halys (Qizil-Irmaq). 
The treaty was strengthened by the ritual of blood-fraternization and 
the marriage between Astyages, son of Cyaxares, and a daughter of 
Alyattes. Having thus extended the Median empire to its utmost limits, 
Cyaxares died. 


We have traced the destinies of the Median empire in the West. But 


! Probably to be emended to KWB ‘Cobus’; this is the name of the first chief of the Treres, 
here used for the Treres in general (like Gog for Lydia, ’Eli8a ** Elissa-Dido" for Carthage); cf. 
Ezekiel 30.5; 27.7 et al. 
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all Greek authors unanimously agree on the fact that the Median kings 
also spread their sway over many provinces east of Media. Thus, 
according to Herodotus, when subsequently Cyrus took possession of 
Media he was confronted in the east with the task of conquering the 
Massagetae (nomads of Central Asia), and also the people of Bactria, 
i.e. the southern part of the upper valley of the Oxus (to the south of 
what now is the Ami-darya—Wakhsh),! in present-day Afghanistan and 
Tajikistan. But this means that the regions situated further west, 
Hyrcania (the valleys of the Gurgin and the Atrek), Parthia (Khurasan 
and the foot-hills of the Kopet-dagh in Turkmenia), Haria? (the valley 
of the Tejen-Hari-rüd) must have already belonged to the Medes. 
Drangiana (present-day Sistan) must also have belonged to the Medes, 
while Margiana, i.e. the valley of the Murghab, was reckoned to Bactria 
at least under the first Achaemenids. That Parthia was a possession of 
the Median empire is stated by Ctesias and Trogus Pompeius, and the 
former says the same about the “ Barcanii”’, i.e. probably Hyrcania. This 
is corroborated by Darius I in the Bisutiin inscription: during the 
revolts of 522 Parthia and Hyrcania joined the Median impostor 
Pseudo-X8a@rita, but Margiana raised its own leader, while Sattagydia 
and Arachosia (that is, the southern slopes of the Paropamisos- 
Hindukush) went over to the Persian impostor. According to Ctesias 
Bactria and the Sacae were in semi-allied, semi-dependent relations with 
Media.? 


! Some scholars place the northern frontier of Bactria along the mountain ranges of Baysun-tau 
and Hissar, to the north of the Amu-darya. 

2 In all mss of Herodotus and of other Greek authors this country is called /4rza ("Ap«a, ‘Apeia); 
however this is a very old error arising from contamination with Old Iranian Arya (“the Aryans”); 
the name should be read Haria (‘Apeia, from Old Iranian *Haraiva-); to avoid further confusion 
we shall adopt this spelling here and below. 

3 To determine the frontiers of the Median empire the author of the present chapter has 
suggested, tentatively of course, to utilize the list of satrapies quoted by Herodotus (111. goff.). 
This list is undoubtedly based on some official data, as it would have been impossible to compose 
such an enumeration of countries and peoples by hearsay. The order of enumeration follows no 
distinct geographical, economic or political organizational principle, but might it not be founded 
on historical ones? I have suggested that the satrapies I to XII are those created by Cyrus 
II and Cambyses II, satrapies XIII to XIX (?) those created by the Median kings, and satrapy 
XX an addition belonging to the times of Darius I, but probably included in the list by Herodotus 
himself. The remainder of the list may go back to Hecataeus, an author of the end of the 6th century 
(cf. Herodotus v. 36), although some scholars date the entire enumeration to the second half of 
the 5th century B.c. Of course such a division of satrapies into ‘“‘ Persian” and ** Median" affects 
only the place of each in the list, and not its frontiers which could undergo alterations. For instance, 
Cappadocia, conquered already by Cyaxares, is joined in the list to Phrygia, first conquered by 
Cyrus, as satrapy III. In the same way, satrapy XVI, probably for some temporary reasons, is unduly 
enlarged, at the expense even of historically not interconnected regions. Still satrapies Ionia (I), 
Lydia (II), Phrygia (III), the semi-independent Cilicia (IV), Parapotamia (V), Babylonia (IX), Media 
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But independently of how deep the Median armies penetrated to the 
east, the essential fact is that there they were bound to come into contact 
with another civilization. 

General considerations that seemed to be corroborated by Assyrian 
sources, have until recently led to the belief that the further east of 
Mesopotamia Iranians lived, the lower was their social development. 
Some scattered data, such as could be gathered from the so-called 
“Astrabad treasure”, or from the excavations very carelessly carried out 
by Pumpelly in Anau in Turkmenia, gave no more than a hint at the 
possibility of rather highly developed cultures having existed in the east. 
To-day, when Soviet Central Asia counts among the regions of the-Near 
and Middle East most thoroughly studied in archaeological detail, the 
results obtained permit the reconstruction of a far more informative 
picture. It now appears that in the foot-hills of the Kopet-dagh 
(Akhal-Etek, the historical province of Northern Parthia), agriculture 
based on the damming of mountain streams began not later than in the 
6th millennium B.C., almost at the same time as in the most developed 
regions of the Near East. Like there, this gave the local inhabitants the 
advantage over their neighbours in the speed of social advance towards 
class stratification and the so-called “‘urban revolution". Here already 
at the end of the 3rd and during the whole of the 2nd millennium s.c. 
fortified settlements existed of a semi-“‘urban” type, settlements 
comparable, according to V. M. Masson, to the contemporary Hurrian 
cities in the foothills of the Zagros, or the Sumerian of the period of 
Ubayd, Uruk and Jemdet Nasr. Such are Anau III, Namazghah IV-V 
(and Namazghah VI, a settlement replacing the city of the Namazghah 
V culture, which was probably destroyed), Altyn-depe and others. 
Similar settlements existed in Khurasin (Tureng-tepe, Tepe-Hisar II 
and others), in Afghanistan (Mundigak IV) and Tajikistan (Sapali-tepe). 


(X), Bactria (XII), are known to have been conquered by Cyrus, while Armenia of Melitene (XIII), 
Parthia (XVI), Urartu (XVIIT) are known to have already belonged to Media. If this inference 
is correct, then Drangiana (XIV) also belonged to Media, as well as Makran (XVII), the Sacae 
and the Caspii (XV), i.e. probably the maritime Dahistàn to the north of Hyrcania, precisely from 
where the Sacae must still have supplied marines under Xerxes (Herodotus vii. 184); and of satrapy 
XVI (besides Parthia) Haria (but hardly Chorasmia and Sogdiana?) probably also belonged to 
Media; the semi-independent tribes of the Pontus (XIX) could be ranged here, too. In the Bisutün 
inscription the grouping of satrapies also seems to be partly historical: first comes the group of 
“Cyrus’” and “Cambyses’” satrapies (Elam, Babylonia, Parapotamia, Egypt, the isles of the 
Aegean, Lydia, Ionia), then the group of “Median” satrapies (Media, Armenia, Cappadocia, 
Parthia, Drangiana, Haria; here, too, — or with the next group? — belongs Chorasmia), then the 
group of “Bactrian” satrapies (Bactria, Sogdiana, Sattagydia and Arachosia, Makran). The only 
divergence is in respect of Makran, the dependence of which from any kingdom must have been 
slight. 
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Further south, at Tepe-Yahya in Kirmàn, a literate civilization flourished 
as early as the first centuries of the 3rd millennium B.c. During the 2nd 
millennium, in southern Turkmenia — where the language at that time 
was probably Indo-Iranian, later Iranian — the technique of building 
irrigation canals developed which, according to V. M. Masson, allowed 
the Namazghanians to colonize the eastern part of the delta of the 
Murghab; unfortunately the valley of the river Tejen/Hari-rüd, in view 
of its frontier situation between three modern states, has been but little 
explored. It is likely, however, that the Namazghanians also occupied 
the delta of the Tejen, the more so as its distance from Namazghah-tepe 
is only 40-50 km.' Towards that time, too, on the lower reaches of the 
Ami-darya in Chorasmia the Suyarghan agriculturists begin to 
predominate over the herdsmen-agriculturists of Tazabaghyab. 

After the year 1000 B.c. a highly developed agricultural culture with 
a gradual passing from bronze to iron is known in Hyrcania (and not 
only in the valleys of the Gorgan and the Atrek, but also in the Dahistan 
lowlands, now barren), in the north of Parthia (Anau IV), and in its 
north-west (the stronghold Yelken-depe), probably in Haria, too, very 
definitely in Margiana (culture Yaz I, c. 900—650 B.C., quite distinct from 
Namazghah VI, a culture that seems to have disappeared without 
leaving many traces in those areas; Yaz I is followed by Yaz II, c. 650-500 
B.C.), and in Drangiana (Nadi-Ali II, 8th to 7th centuries B.c.).2 The 
density of the population grows considerably, as can be well observed 


! For the sake of comparison we may note that from Namazghah-tepe to Tahirbay in the delta 
of the Murghab the distance is 240 km, to Anau 110 km, and to Tepe-Hisar about 450 km as the 
crow flies. 

2 There are also “urban” settlements of the 7th (?) to sth centuries B.c. in Chorasmia and 
Transoxiana (in Chorasmia, the stronghold Kizeli-ghyr, 7th (?) to 5th century; in the valley of 
the Zerafshan, Afrasyab I; in the central part of the valley of the Oxus on the northern side of 
the river, Küchük-tepe, 10th (??) to 7th centuries, Qobadian I, 7th (?) to sth centuries). However, 
early Afrasyab was probably not a real urban settlement (there seems to have been only partial 
occupation of the land inside the walls), and the other fortresses arose, according to E. V. Zeimal 
and B. Y. Marshak, only during the Yaz II period, i.e. in the 6th or, at the earliest, in the late 
7th century, possibly as garrisoned towns. The problem is sub judice. The same authors point out 
that there is no direct connection between the archaeological cultures of Tazabaghyab and 
Qairaq-qum, and the material culture of the later “urban” centres of Chorasmia and Sogdiana; 
they therefore suppose that the Chorasmians lived originally in Haria, and the Sogdians on the 
right bank of the Oxus down to the 6th century and migrated northwards under Cyrus or the 
Median kings. This has a certain bearing on the problem of the XVIth satrapy of Herodotus. 
However, a wholesale migration of an agricultural population from Haria to Chorasmia across 
uncultivated country does not seem very plausible; it seems more probable that the Chorasmians 
lived in their own country before the military colonists came, and took over the culture imported 
by them. 
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on the material of the Yaz I culture in Margiana.! According to V. M. 
Masson, Yaz I is a large settlement of the city type, apparently with a 
citadel on a platform and constructions possibly representing a palace. 
The settlement Nadi-Ali II is similar. 

These archaeological data give substance to the scattered and vague 
information of the Greek authors suggesting that in south-western 
Central Asia and in the east of the Iranian plateau there existed in the 
7th to 6th centuries, and perhaps earlier, two political formations, large 
for the times, which it would be plausible to regard as federations of 
tribes and city-states, or as states in embryo. What argues against such 
a definition is that no written documents have been found here; but 
in history the existence of early state organizations possessing no 
writing would not be unparalleled, for instance in Africa, and one 
cannot exclude that some primitive form of writing may have existed, 
sufficient for economic needs and recorded on perishable material. 

One of these federations was Bactria, whose people Herodotus 
I, 15 3) regards as equal in power to Lydia, Babylonia, Egypt and the tribal 
union of the Sacae. Ctesias, and a number of other Greek authors whose 
information however stems merely from Ctesias, even assert that Bactria 
vied in importance with Assyria itself. The historians of Alexander’s 
campaigns note the multitude and the power of the Bactrian city- 
fortresses. The time and the limits of the Bactrian federation are 
determined, according to Michael M. Diakonoff and V. M. Masson, by 
the spread of the characteristic “cylindrical jar”? pottery (Chorasmia, 
Sogdiana, Bactria, Margiana, partly Parthia: the period of the sites of 
Kiizeli-ghyr—Afrasyab I-Qobadian I-Yaz I]-Yelken-depe; it is signifi- 
cant that at this period the citadel of Yaz-depe was abandoned and the 
population of this town dwindled, perhaps in connection with a 
Bactrian conquest?). In as much as a legendary Iranian tradition saw 
in Kavi Vistaspa, patron of Zarathushtra, the king of Balkh, some 
19th-century scholars thought that the culture of the Avesta, the sacred 
books of the Zoroastrians, belonged to Bactria. This view is finally 
disproved by recently discovered inscriptions in Bactria of the 2nd 
century A.D., which show that the Bactrian language was quite distinct 

! The density of the population falls sharply during the period Yaz III (at that time Yaz-depe 
loses its walls, while Aravali-depe, the stronghold second in size within the oasis of Margiana, is 
destroyed altogether); this is probably connected with the massacre perpetrated in Margiana by 


Dadrii, the general of Darius I who subdued the revolt of Frada (55,245 killed and 6,572 prisoners 
according to the Bisutün inscription, many more than in any of the other rebellious satrapies). 
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from Avestan. The data contained in the preserved parts of the Avesta 
itself, also in no way support the localization of Kavi Vistaspa’s 
kingdom in Bactria. 

The other Eastern Iranian and Central-Asian political federation was 
recognized in the sources by J. Markwart. Herodotus (111. 117), states: 
“There is in Asia a plain enclosed on all sides by mountains, and these 
mountains have five clefts. This plain once pertained to the Chorasmians, 
and it borders on the said Chorasmians, the Hyrcanians, the Parthians, 
the Sarangians (= Drangians) and the Thamanaei. . . In these mountains 
rises a great river called Aces. It divides into five streams and formerly 
watered the land of the said nations." He further speaks of the damming 
of the Acés which turned the plain into a lake. The most rational 
interpretation of this information would be to identify the Aces with 
the Tejen-Hari-rüd. The valley of this river borders on Parthia (which 
in ancient times usually included Hyrcania) and Drangiana. It is to be 
assumed that the Chorasmians to whom this valley “belonged” are 
mentioned here as conquerors. In Achaemenian times, too, the provinces 
that formerly depended on “Greater Chorasmia”, were sometimes 
administered as one; again according to Herodotus, satrapy XVI 
(perhaps as that of which in the first year of Darius I his father Hystaspés 
was satrap) combined the Parthians, the Chorasmians, the Sogdians and 
the Harians, although its centre, apparently, was at that time Parthia. 

Other, quite different identifications of the river Acés have been 
suggested. Some archaeologists doubt even the existence of a “‘Greater 
Chorasmia”’. However the Avestan tradition does support the notion 
that at some time in the first half of the 1st millennium s.c. a large 
federation existed more or less in the area about which Herodotus 
speaks. As for the location of the country where Zarathushtra was active 
and where the Avesta was composed, the only guide-lines available are 
the internal evidence of the Avestan texts themselves, and linguistic 
data. None of the later Iranian languages — neither the **Western" 
(Middle Persian, Middle Parthian), nor the “Eastern” (Scytho-Alanic, 
Saka, Sogdian, Bactrian, or even Chorasmian) — descend directly from 
the language of the Avesta. Evidently in later times other Iranian 
dialects spread over the country of the Avesta and obliterated its 
language. It is, however, consonant with the dialectological position of 
Avestan to seek its homeland somewhere near the oldest line of contact 
between the “Western” and the “Eastern” Iranian tribes, in a region 
connected with Chorasmia. This is why the most convincing location 
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of the kingdom of Zarathushtra's patron, Kavi Vistaspa, is the one 
proposed by Henning, in the southern part of Markwart's '* Greater 
Chorasmia", i.e. in Haria-Margiana or in Drangiana. I do not suppose, 
however, that Vi$taspa's kingdom was identical with ‘“‘Greater 
Chorasmia". More likely it stood on territory which later had been 
overrun by nomads from Chorasmia and Bactria who perhaps were 
responsible for the creation of the extensive federations or empires" 
mentioned above, analogous to the Scythian “empire” of 652-625. A 
wave of Sakas also passed here in the beginning of our era and settled 
in Drangiana (Sakastana, Sistan), and when later, but not later than in 
the Gth to 7th centuries A.D., the Persian language spread all over eastern 
Iran and beyond, no trace of Avestan was given a chance to survive 
here. 

The first Median kings, in creating their empire, had perforce to come 
into contact with these Eastern Iranian and Central Asiatic civilizations, 
although it needs stressing that the extant Avestan texts betray not the 
slightest awareness of the existence of Media or Medes, let alone of 
Persians. The Medes did not conquer either Bactria or Chorasmia, but 
certain regions formerly included in the Chorasmian and Bactrian 
federations, or influenced by them, became probably parts of the Median 
Empire. This it seems safe to presume, not later than in the first half 
of the 6th century B.c., in respect of at least Hyrcania and Parthia. 
Ctesias recounts a legend about the war between the Medes and the Saka 
queen Zarina which led to the conquest by them of the country of the 
Sakas and of Parthia; if this legend has an historical basis, one could 
see here not so much the land of the Amyrgian Sacae beyond the 
Jaxartes, as the Caspian Dahistan (Herodotus' satrapy XV). Thus in 
the north-east the Median kingdom embraced part of the territories of 
the former Chorasmian federation (?), and if it did not include 
Chorasmia itself, the two states were at least conterminous, as may also 
have been the case with Margiana which by that time probably belonged 
to Bactria. 

So much for the eastern frontiers of the Median empire which, as we 
have seen, in the west reached the river Halys and in the north-west, 
in Transcaucasia, apparently the river Kur. The southern frontier of 
the Median kingdom we have already traced to the borders of Elam. 
It now only remains to examine the frontier between Media and Persis. 

According to Herodotus (1. 102), Persis (Fars) was subjugated by 
Media already under Phraortes, i.e. XSaOrita. This was not so: at the 
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end of the 4os of the 7th century Cyrus I, king of ‘‘ Parsuma’”’, i.e. of 
Persis, grandson of the founder of the dynasty Achaemenés in 
Herodotus’ genealogy, sent propitiatory gifts to king ASSurbanapli on 
the occasion of the conquest of Elam, at the same time sending his son 
Arukku! as hostage to Assyria. Gifts were sent on the same occasion 
by Pizlume, a petty king of the country or city of Hudimeri, which 
judging from the letter No. 521 of the Assyrian archives, was also 
situated east of Elam.? However, none of the Greek sources states that 
the father of Cyrus II the Great, Cambysés I, son of Cyrus I, was actually 
an independent king in Persis. It is therefore probable that Persis became 
a kingdom dependent on Media some time between the 640s and the 
560s, most likely under Cyaxares. Other kingdoms, though we know 
nothing of the fate of e.g. Hudimeri and Pa8iru, certainly also existed 
on the territory of Fars under the hegemony of Media. 

Darius I states in his inscription that between Achaemenes and 
himself eight of his kinsmen had been kings, which means that among 
them was Ariaramnes, brother of Cyrus I and great-grandfather of 
Darius, as well as his son Arsames, grandfather of Darius, who still 
flourished both under Cyrus II and Darius himself. Although we have 
no contemporary inscriptions of either Ariaramnes or Arsames, 
inscriptions were composed in their names in the 4th century B.c., in 
which the title they are given is “king”. Cyrus I, like his son and 
grandson, ruled in two kingdoms: Parsuma’, of which he is called king 
in the text of ASSurbanapli, and Anshan. In the Babylonian sources, with 
their general tendency to archaic terminology, Cyrus I, Cambyses I and 
Cyrus II figure under the title of kings of Anshan, the ancient Elamite 
province well known in the history of Mesopotamia since the 3rd 
millennium s.c. But this title does not merely reflect the weakness of 
Babylonian scribes for highflown ancient terms, for Anshan, as a 
kingdom different from both Elam and Parsuma’, actually took part in 
691 in the battle at Halulé. Where the grandfather and great-grandfather 
of Darius I reigned is not clear; all that is clear is that Cyrus II was 
not at first the ruler of the whole of Fars; Herodotus explicitly says 
(1. 125) that he originally united only three out of ten Persian tribes.3 


' Akkadian transcription of the Iranian diminutive in -awka from some name beginning with 
Arva- or Arya-. 

? It lay by the sea, for this was where the leader of the Chaldaean Sea-Land fled from Meso- 
potamia, apparently by-passing the dry-land regions of Elam. 

3 It is true that four of these were nomadic, and part of them lived not in Fars but in Kirmàn. 
The names of all four nomadic tribes (Dai, Mardi, Dropici, Sagartii) occur not only in Greek 
authors but partly also in the Avesta; distributed over very different parts of Iran and Central 
Asia the tribes cannot very well be regarded as specifically Persian. 
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There can thus be no doubt that in Persis, too, as in Media until the 
second quarter of the 7th century, there existed not one but several small 
state formations; presumably the most important aristocratic houses 
both in Media and in Persis were descended from independent petty 
kings. Participation in the victorious campaigns of the kings of Media, 
and later of Persis, and in their enormous booty, must have reconciled 
them to the loss of independence. Nevertheless they must have been 
a constant source of opposition to the kings. 

As for Elam, it suffered terrible devastation by the Assyrians in the 
40s and 30s of the 6th century, but they did not entirely conquer the 
country: there remained certain strongholds and regions held by men 
who aspired to the throne of Elam. In the 20s of the 6th century Elam 
seems to have supported Nabopalassar against the Assyrians. Jeremiah 
(25. 25) still mentions independent “kings of Elam” under the year 604. 
In 596/5 the Babylonian king Nebuchadnezzar II invaded Elam but the 
Babylonians retained possession of the Elamite capital Susa only for a 
short time: there have come down to us from the middle of the 6th 
century (?) the archives of the administration of the Elamite royal 
workshops; they show Elam entertaining relations with Babylonia and 
Syria without, apparently, forming part of any kingdom greater than 
itself. As we have no reliable information on the conquest of Elam by 
Cyrus II of Persia, it is probable that Elam, like Persis, the Land of the 
Mannaeans, Urartu and others, had become one of the self-governing 
peripheral kingdoms dependent on Media, and was transformed into 
a satrapy only under the Persians.! 

The nucleus of the empire of Cyaxares and of Astyages was Media 
proper, which, as can be assumed from the indirect data already 
mentioned, now included administratively not only the original king- 
dom of X$aOrita, but also ** Syromedia" and the regions of the Zagros, 
as well as Assyria proper and, perhaps, even part of northern Azerbaijan 
beyond the Araxes. 


3. Society, culture and religion of Media 


In order to hold out, let alone achieve victory, in the struggle with such 
a state as Assyria, any Near Eastern kingdom of the first half of the 1st 
millennium B.C. had to possess a social, economic, political and military 


! Let us note here that the “Achaemenian ” Iranian village excavated by R. Ghirshman in Susa 
partly (stratum I) belongs to pre-Achaemenian times, and may be a vestige of the Median 
occupation of Elam. 
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structure not inferior to the Assyrian. Thus Media was compelled to 
cover in the shortest time possible the entire range of development 
which it had taken Assyria a millennium and a half to achieve. Our 
information on the organization of the Median state is more than scanty, 
but we can nevertheless confidently assume that its characteristic 
features were the following: 

Later on within the Achaemenian empire the economic centre of 
gravity was formed by the western satrapies with very old stratified 
urban civilizations: Elam, Babylonia, Syria-Mesopotamia, Dascyleium, 
Lydia, Ionia, were the most highly developed and remunerative parts 
of the state. A similar róle must have been played in the Median 
kingdom by “Syromedia”’, Assyria, Northern Mesopotamia, the Land 
of the Mannaeans, Urartu, and the valley of the upper Euphrates. All 
the other provinces of the Median kingdom must have been in a critical 
state of general reconstruction: in the beginning of the 7th century small 
political units still predominated, something like very primitive city- 
states with persisting tribal and intertribal links and inherited semi- 
democratic social customs. The most powerful personage bore no 
higher title than “lord of the township", and was obliged to reckon 
with organs of self-government of the type of a council of elders and 
a popular assembly which may even have elected him or confirmed him 
in his rank, while the standard of wealth, apart from windfalls 
contributed by lazurite trade in transit, was still estimated by the number 
of pasu-vira, i.e. domestic animals, mainly horses, and men bound 
together by their common subjection to the authority of a single 
patriarch. Though aristocratic households naturally possessed objects 
in gold, silver and copper, their quantity was not such as to form a 
separate item in the tribute which Assyria collected here. 

But with the conquest of Assur and Nineveh, the Medians literally 
overnight acquired unheard-of riches, which naturally were concen- 
trated among the few — the aristocracy and the military leaders. There 
can hardly be any doubt that the composition of Median society was 
very similar to the one we know in Achaemenian Iran from the Bisutün 
inscription, the archives of Persepolis and the Greek authors: under the 
Achaemenids, as we have seen, all free men were called kara “army”’; 
certain contexts show that this term included the aristocracy, but in 
general it had a much wider meaning, that of all freemen.! At the same 


' The assertion still frequently met with that the &zra was das /Aufgebot der freien, also (!) adeligen 
Manner (‘‘a militia of the free, therefore (!) of men of the nobility”) is a non sequitur. 
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time a distinction was made between the kara directly serving the king, 
and the kara living at home and probably taking the field only in cases 
of pressing necessity. 

Although the immensely rich aristocracy which occupied all the most 
important posts in the state was in actual fact sharply distinct from the 
mass of free warriors — agriculturists and herdsmen — the sources reveal 
as yet no data to show that the Median or Old Persian society, like the 
Avestan and Indian, and the later Sasanian Persian, was also formally 
divided into special estates of ** priests", warriors" (or “‘charioteers”’), 
and "farmers and cattle-breeders" with distinct religious and social 
rights and functions. Nevertheless, the swift enrichment of the aristo- 
cracy was bound to be linked with the oppression of the peasants and 
rank-and-file warriors, and with their impoverishment. 

Nicolaus of Damascus, who borrowed this information probably 
from Ctesias, tells of a custom which existed among the Medes for a 
freeborn pauper to give himself into the patriarchal power of some 
person of consequence, becoming as it were a slave within the familia, 
although he could, if he so wished and had the economic possibility, 
leave his patron. This custom existed also in ancient India. The 
patriarchal family extended to include slaves, appears to have been a 
feature also of Avestan society. Its existence in Sasanian Persia has been 
demonstrated by Anahit Perikhanian, and in Chorasmia by V. A. 
Livshits. Herodotus (1. 109) designated this type of family by the usual 
Greek term oikia. It is noteworthy that according to Herodotus the 
relations within it were of the simplest: the son of a noble Mede could 
play with the son of a slave on equal terms. Although the subject-matter 
of Herodotus' story at this point is legendary, insofar as the legend is 
a genuine Medio-Persian one, the manners and customs it suggests may 
very well be authentic. 

On the other hand there is no doubt that Media, on the threshold 
between the 7th and the 6th century, overflowed with captive slaves. 
The Median slaves were probably designated by the term mdniya-, an 
equivalent of the Old Persian grda-, a term which has been preserved 
only as a loan word in other languages; the term maniya- is used in the 
Iranian text of the Bisutiin inscription. In Achaemenian Persia there 
seem to have been three categories of slaves: (1) captives, transferred 
to new places, settled on the land and forming whole villages of people 
technically or actually in a state of slavery; this category came into being 
already in Assyria (sakndte) ; (2) slaves, mainly from among the captives, 
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forming gangs employed in construction and agricultural work for the 
households of the king and the aristocracy ; (3) slaves in personal service 
drawn into the familia (ndfa-). There exists no information on a division 
of slaves into such categories in Media, but most likely it was there that 
it took shape. 

Special mention must be made of eunuchs. In Achaemenian Persia 
this category of royal servants seems to have been formed out of the 
tribute in boys levied from a number of satrapies. But it existed already 
before the Achaemenids: in Urartu at the court of Rusa II out of 5,507 
retainers 3,892 were eunuchs. The situation was similar in Assyria, 
where from the time of Tiglathpileser III exclusively eunuchs seem to 
have been appointed “chiefs of provinces”’. If Ctesias is to be believed, 
it was the same at the Median court. In contrast to other men risen from 
the ranks of captives or slaves, eunuchs could attain very important 
positions. 

The kings of Media adopted the Assyro-Urartian system of governing 
through “ chiefs of provincial administration” (Akkad. bé/ pebate, Aram. 
pehatha, Hebrew plural pahoth). Their provinces must originally have 
been small, as in Assyria, but later, still under the Median kings, larger 
satrapies were introduced, covering the territory of an entire people or 
even of several peoples. The governor of such a large province was 
called in the languages of all the peoples dependent on Media, and later 
on Persia, by the Median term xJa0rapa(s) (Aram. 'abaldarpana, also 
used in Akkadian; Greek xatrapés, exatrapés, sadrapas, satrapés, Lycian 
kssadrapa).' However, like the governors of the smaller provinces 
(subdivisions of satrapies, e.g. Judea under the Achaemenids), he was 
even later also referred to by the term pəhāthā of Assyrian origin. 

The ancient organs of self-government — councils of elders, popular 
assemblies - do not seem to have been preserved in the Median 
kingdom. Herodotus (1. 8o0ff.) tells of a last attempt to revive them, 
already after the fall of Media. 

Passing on to the culture of Media we shall look at it first in everyday 
life. Unfortunately we still hardly know any important ruins of 
unquestionably Median times, with the exception of stratum I of the 
* Achaemenian village” in Susa and the excavations at Nüsh-i Jan (see 
Ch. 19). If the oldest rock-tombs in so-called “Syromedia’”’, imitating 
the dwellings of the living, really belong to Median times, this could 


! The Persian form of this term (Old Persian xsacapavan, Elam. saksapawana) was used only in 
Persis and Elam. 
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help to form an opinion on the oldest type of the Median house, 
different from the Mannaean which is known, for instance, from the 
town dwellings in Hasanlu. This was a one-storey adobe building, 
usually with a flat roof; it may have had attached a penthouse on 
wooden posts, and a small inner court. The exterior aspect of Median 
strongholds has been preserved for us by Assyrian representations: the 
fortress was often surrounded by several adobe walls on a stone 
foundation, each rising above the next. According to the description 
by Greek authors the capital of Media, Ecbatana, was surrounded by 
seven walls of different colours. In the centre of a fortified settlement 
there could have been a citadel on a rock, or on an artificial platform. 

The population of the western provinces of Media had become 
strongly Babylonized in its way of life, as is evident, inter alia, from 
the clothing. But on the eastern side of the Zagros the attire in common 
use was the one we know already from the Lullubi in the 3rd millennium 
B.C. A pelt worn over a short tunic was fastened on the left shoulder 
and sometimes tucked under the belt: the skin of a panther for 
noblemen, a sheepskin for the others. The hair was tied with a red 
ribbon, the beard trimmed. Assyrian eighth century reliefs do not 
reproduce the characteristic cap of the inhabitants of Media in the 5th 
to 4th centuries — tall, made of sheepskin or felt with a corrugated look; 
but that it existed in those days is proved by its reproduction on a relief 
of Anubanini as early as the last quarter of the 3rd millennium s.c. In 
the Zagros, caps similar to the Phrygian were also worn. The footwear 
was shoes with curved toes. 

The Greeks no longer saw this attire on the Medians and ascribed 
it solely to the ** Caspii", while calling ** Median" a different one: a wide 
shirt (sarapis, Elam. saharpe) with long wide sleeves and wide pleated 
shalvar-trousers, actually the skirts of a long robe passed between the 
legs and tucked into the belt, and a short coat of a cloth woven or 
embroidered in many-coloured wools. The autochthonous population 
of western and central Media did not use this kind of clothing before the 
emergence of the Median kingdom; it slightly resembles the Scythian 
and was probably originally worn by the horsemen of the eastern 
steppes of Iran: a seal depicting a horseman in sha/var-trousers has come 
down to us from “Necropolis B” in Tepe-Sialk of the 8th (?) 
century B.c. On the reliefs of the rock tombs of “Qyzqapan” and 
“Dukkan-i David”, regarded as belonging to Median times, long 
robes are still worn only by Magian priests (clad in accordance with later 
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Zoroastrian regulations!); the warrior on the * Qyzqapan " relief is still 
clothed in a belted tunic, different from the Median warriors and 
courtiers on the reliefs of the end of the 6th or beginning of the sth 
century;' in the 6th century this later attire was adopted also by the 
Persians, and after them by other Iranians. In the 4th century it is 
attested also in northern Azerbaijan (Mingechaur). 

We still know very little about the art and material culture of the times 
of the Median kingdom, and have much difficulty in distinguishing 
Median objects from the Mannaean, late Lullubi-Quti and Kassite, as 
well as from the Scythian on the one hand, and the Achaemenian on 
the other. As said above, writing must have existed in Media but no 
examples of it have yet been discovered, except for a small fragment 
with only part of a cuneiform sign found at Nish-i Jan. 

The most interesting and controversial cultural and historical problem 
turning on Media is that of its religion or religions. 

On the beliefs pre-existing the rise of the Median kingdom one can 
form an opinion from the information contained in Assyrian texts, in 
artistic representations and in personal names. Assyrian texts mention 
several times Mannaean and other deities and speak of the abduction 
of these “gods”, i.e. of their idols. The old religions of the Quti, 
Lullubi, Hurrians and Kassites seem to have continued without any 
special alterations. Kassite, and even purely Babylonian cults penetrated 
deep into Media. One of the “lands” of south-western Media was called 
by the Assyrians *' Bit-Istar", while in Silhazi, also on the outskirts of 
Media there existed the cult of the Babylonian god Marduk, just as it 
existed, for instance, in Transcaucasia after its conquest by Urartu — 
in the city of Irbuni, present-day Arinberd in Erevan. In the western 
part of the historical region of Media certain rulers, even before the 
Assyrian conquest, bore Akkadian names, some of them theophoric. Of 
the outer appearance of local deities we may judge partly from 
“Luristan” bronzes, partly from images on metal artifacts from Marlik, 
Hasanlu and Ziwiyeh, and on bronze situlae, variously determined as 
Luristanian or Mannaean, but possibly originating from Ellipi or the 

' If the “Qyzqapan” tomb is a royal one (which is very likely) this warrior is none other than 
Cyaxares: the tomb is situated on the territory of “Syromedia”, and Cyaxares was the first Median 
king to conquer it. The next Median king Astyagés, deposed by Cyrus, would hardly have been 
buried in such a tomb. However, some scholars incline to a post-Achaemenian dating of these 
tombs. Note the altar of fire represented on the “Qyzqapan” tomb and compare the absence of 
personal names testifying to fire-worship in 8th century Media. Burial in a rock does not contradict 


the (late?) Zoroastrian prohibition to defile fertile earth, fire and water with corpses, a prohibition 
connected with the worship of these elements. 
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neighbouring mixed Median region. Particularly characteristic are 
images of monster-demons, half men, half beasts, winged sphinxes and 
griffins, so common in Hurrian and partly in Syrian mythology. We shall 
find them later symbolizing the ‘‘dévas” on the reliefs of Achaemenid 
kings. 

Archaeological evidence for the religion of the Iranian-speaking 
Medes of the first centuries of the 1st millennium B.c. comes so far only 
from the burials of “Necropolis B” in Tepe-Sialk, ascribed with 
some probability to the Medes; these are the usual ancient burials 
in pits, certainly not Zoroastrian. More information is yielded by 
the names of Medes in Assyrian records. Clearly distinguishable 
elements of these names are zasdá- (i.e. mazdah-) “wise” (the epithet 
of the supreme deity), auar-, aur, evidently the Iranian ahur(a-) “‘bene- 
volent deity, spirit”’,' and bag(a-) ““god”. Completely absent are the 
younger Avestan word for “deity”, yazata-, and the appellations of the 
abstract deified virtues of the Avesta (Vohu Manah etc.); but likewise 
absent are the names of common Indo-Iranian deities re-adopted by the 
Younger Avesta (Mira, Anahita, VoroOrayna etc.), and in general all 
proper names of deities;? there are no theophoric personal names or 
traces of fire- worship. It is true that the number of clearly Iranian names 
of Medes that have come down to us does not exceed a few dozen, so 
that these conclusions ex silentio cannot be taken as very reliable. On 
the other hand, it would be impossible to take the same number of late 
Achaemenian or Parthian names without coming across some dedicated, 
for instance, to Mithra or to Fire. On the other hand there often occur 
as elements of old Median names such concepts as “truth, righteousness, 
the magic power of faith” (*Réa-, in Akkadian rendering Aréz-, Irti-), 
“authority, the magic power of authority” (*Xsa@ra-, in Akkadian 
rendering Satar-, Kastar-, -kistar), “glory, divine radiant essence, the 
magic power of the king” (*Farnah- or *Hvarnah-, in Akkadian 
rendering Parna-, -barna, -parn-). 

At all events, before the beginning of the 7th century s.c. the Medes 

! Like some other ancient peoples, the Indo-Iranians distinguished, as it were, two “tribes” 
or two “phratries” of supernatural beings, called asura- and déva- by the Indo-Aryans, ahura- and 
daéva-by the Iranians. In the course of time one of the “phratries” could have acquired the 
essentiality of benevolent deities and the other that of evil ones, or else both could have been 
preserved as groups of deities similar in character. 

2 An exception is possibly presented by Raman-, unless the element Rama- in the name 
Rámatavya be a common noun. Contrary to the opinion of Scheftelowitz, Raman- has no connection 


with the imaginary Akkadian deity *Rammdn (an outdated reading of the ideogram for the name 
of the god of storm — Adad, or Addu). 
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do not seem to have been followers of Zarathushtra's teachings. Some 
sort of change in religious beliefs, however, happened in Media no less 
than in other Iranian countries during the 8th or 7th century s.c.! 
According to Herodotus, already at the court of the Median king 
Astyages (584—549) there were Magi acting as official soothsayers and 
priests. In the 6th and early 5th centuries B.c. the Magi were regarded, 
according to the evidence both of Herodotus (t. 101) and the Bisutün 
inscription (SS 11, 52, etc.), not as a caste or profession but as a tribe 
from which religious teachers, priests and soothsayers were recruited. 
Their teachings were not yet altogether absorbed in Persia even by the 
time of Herodotus (1. 140). All who have studied the subject, at least 
from the times of Plato's disciples down to modern times, unanimously 
regarded the Magi as Zoroastrian priests. It is only relatively recently 
that it has been suggested that originally the Magi represented pre- 
Zoroastrian beliefs. The author of this chapter seems to be one of the 
few scholars who still think they were Zoroastrians, and that Astyages 
and perhaps even Cyaxares had already embraced a religion derived 
from the teachings of Zarathushtra (though certainly not identical with 
his doctrine; indeed they even distorted it). Unfortunately Herodotus, 
as he many times tells the reader in his history, thought it impious to 
refer to more than the outward manifestations of religious beliefs; thus, 
even if he knew of Zarathushtra's teachings or of their interpretation 
by the Magi, he was not likely to tell what he knew. The little he does 
tell of the religion in which the Magi officiated for the Achaemenian 


' The burial rites are particularly interesting: the custom of burning the bodies of the dead 
was discovered by A. M. Mandel&tam in tombs of the 14th to 13th centuries B.c. in northern Bactria 
(the Tulkhar cemetery between the mouths of the rivers Kafir-nigan and Surkhan-datya, to the 
north of the Amu-darya) and in Western Turkmenia. Later this was replaced by ordinary interment 
(“pits with pente douce”, end of the znd to the beginning of the 1st millennium s.c.). Ata later 
period at Tulkhar (the dating is rather vague — the 1oth to 8th centuries, or possibly the 7th) a 
stone coffer was set at the bottom of a pit, and in it the dismembered body was laid (without any 
accompanying inventory) and covered with reeds; here we see the attempt to preserve the element 
of the earth from the polluting contact with the corpse. The same can be observed in Parthia and 
Margiana: in Parthia of the Namazghah VI period a fire was still lit in the grave, although the 
body was not burnt but laid on its side in a crouching position. For the periods of the cultures 
Yaz I and I, i.e. beginning with c. the gth century B.C., no burials whatsoever are so far known, 
apart from nomad burials, in Parthia and Margiana. The Persians of the Achaemenian period 
already revered the elements of fire, water (Herodotus 1. 138; 111. 16) and fertile earth as sacred 
(which the Medians of the early 1st millennium s.c. apparently still did not); a burial of a corpse 
covered with wax (Herodotus 1. 140), or in a metal coffin, or in a rock tomb did not defile the 
element earth; more difficult was the burial of fallen warriors on the field of battle. The Persians 
sought in such cases to prevent the contact of corpses with fertile earth by covering them with 
branches and leaves (ibid., vir. 24) — another compromise with the strict rules forbidding 
defilement of the elements. 
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Iranians, reminds one of the ** Yasna of the Seven Chapters”, an archaic 
but post-Zarathushtrian prosaic part of the Avesta, still written in 
Zarathushtra's own Gathic dialect. It certainly does not remind one of 
the Yasts and the rest of the Younger Avesta, because of the absence 
from it of personified and anthropomorphic deities such as are charac- 
teristic of the latter; to our knowledge these deities were re-introduced 
into the religion of the Magi only in the middle of the 5th century B.c., 
under Artaxerxes I, simultaneously with the introduction of a new, 
so-called “Zoroastrian” calendar. The problem is controversial, the 
opinion opposite to that of the present author being supported by some 
of the greatest modern authorities, e.g. W. B. Henning. This being no 
place for polemics, the reader should consult the chapter of this volume 
devoted to Old Iranian religion. 


4. The fall of the Median empire 


The last Median king was Astyages (Old Iranian *Rjz»ége, Bab. 
Iftumgu, to be read [I$tuweg]). The events of the first years of his reign 
are completely unknown; the sources relate only the circumstances of 
his fall. The information of the Babylonian texts is extremely laconic, 
while our main Greek sources — Herodotus and Ctesias — recount here 
traditions of clearly legendary origin from which it is hard to extract 
any historical core. Our preference must as usual go to Herodotus, if 
only because his history of Media, at least in its most important features, 
is corroborated by independent sources, while Ctesias, even though he 
operates with names which may really have existed in Media, builds up 
a fantastic, completely imaginary dynasty; his main aim is to set upside 
down every fact given by Herodotus. Still, by way of exception Ctesias 
recognizes the identity of his last Median king Aspandas with 
Herodotus’ Astyages or Astyigas. What the third Greek author, 
Xenophon, relates in his Cyropaedia is pure romance. In it both history 
and geography have nothing in common with the true events and places, 
apart from cases when some fact was borrowed from Herodotus or from 
Ctesias. There were other Greek authors who wrote about Median and 
Persian history, for instance Dinon, but we hardly know anything about 
their works. 

Of the early events of the reign of Astyages (““Aspandas” in Ctesias, 
* Cyaxares" in Xenophon) Ctesias relates his expedition into the land 
of the Cadusii (in the mountains to the south of the river Araxes in 
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Azerbaijan), while Xenophon speaks of an expedition into Armenia to 
put an end to the war between the Armenii and the Georgian-speaking 
tribe of Chaldaei (or Chalybes, to-day Lazi, or Cani: not to be confused 
with the Urartians whose supreme god was Haldi, nor with the 
Semitic-speaking Chaldaeans or Babylonia). How far this information 
is historical is difficult to say; some of the details are obviously 
legendary. 

Herodotus (1. 123) says that ““Astyages was cruel to the Medes” but 
it is immediately apparent that in fact he meant to the Median 
aristocracy, to “the first among the Medes”, the descendants of kings 
and **lords of townships". He describes Astyages as taking counsel with 
the Magi, and in our opinion the two statements agree quite well: if 
the Magi were Zoroastrians, their orientation at such an early period 
would be sure to preserve still something of the original anti-aristocratic 
tendency of Zarathushtra's teachings.! Of course the king must have 
had some kind of social support besides the Magi; it probably still came, 
as in the days of Cyaxares, from the mass of the warrior peasants; at 
least, as subsequent events show, the men “of houses no less noble” 
than the king, “brought up with him” and “not ceding to him in 
valour” (Herodotus, 1. 99), whom Astyages apparently made no effort 
to enrich by continued conquests, were opposed to him. 

Herodotus’ story alleging that Astyages served at a feast to the 
magnate Harpagus the flesh of his son (1. 119) is a widespread folklore 
motif (it figures also in Herodotus 1. 73, in connection with the hostility 
between Scythians and Medes) and has, of course, a purely mythical 
character. The same is true of the story about Astyages, under the 
influence of a prophetic dream, ordering Harpagus to kill Cyrus, the 
son of his daughter Mandané, and the child, who was to have been 
thrown to the wild beasts, being miraculously saved by a slave cowherd 


' Ctesias does not mention the Magi but states that Astyages, who had no sons, had given his 
daughter Amytis in marriage to one Spitamas. This is a name by no means uncommon in Iranian 
languages, but one that was also the family name of Zarathushtra who must have lived in the 
7th to early 6th century at the latest. That Astyages had no sons is also mentioned by Herodotus 
(t. 109). The history of the fall of the Median kingdom and the rise of the Persian, judging from 
a number of data, was much discussed in Persia as a politically important event in the days when 
Ctesias lived there, so that together with his fabrications and fantasies Ctesias may have brought 
to his reader the echoes of more or less genuine traditions. Therefore, if in this case we may for 
once believe Ctesias, it is not impossible that the son-in-law and presumed heir of Astyages was 
named after Zarathushtra and perhaps even believed to have been his kinsman and descendant. 
If this were so, there may here be another trait of the suggested tension between the old aristocracy 
(i.e. men necessarily connected with ancient cults and places of worship) against the royal power 
and the Magi. All this, however, is guesswork, and building upon Ctesias is always dangerous. 
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and returned to his rightful princely position (r. 107ff.). Such stories are 
common about famous kings, conquerors and founders of dynasties. 
Herodotus himself contradicts them when he says that after Cyrus 
II of Persia rebelled against Astyages the latter appointed Harpagus 
commander-in-chief of the Median army. This seems to be a piece of 
historical reality, as there is reason to believe that some of the 
informants of Herodotus may have been descendants of Harpagus. But 
if Astyages really acted in this fashion, it was certainly not because “god 
had clouded his mind” (1. 127) but because no cannibalistic feast had 
taken place and Harpagus, as the foremost representative of the Median 
aristocracy and kinsman of the king (1. 109) could well be appointed 
commander-in-chief. Similarly there is nothing astonishing in the fact 
that Harpagus, standing as he did at the head of the plot of the Median 
aristocracy against Astyages' unwelcome heir designate, the husband of 
his daughter, should have put forward as a more acceptable candidate 
to the throne the son of the king’s other daughter, a Persian prince. 
In Ctesias Cyrus is the son of the Mardus Atradates (probably a variant 
of Herodotus’ shepherd Mitradates who had saved the infant Cyrus in 
the mountains and had adopted him). But the version about the 
allegedly lowly extraction of Cyrus is completely disproved by texts 
contemporary with the events which affirm that both the father of Cyrus 
II, Cambyses I, and his grandfather, Cyrus I, had been kings in Persis. 
Ctesias ascribes the role of Cyrus’ instigator to rebellion to the groom 
Oebares, the slave of a Median magnate. This is apparently the same 
personage as Oebares, the groom of Darius I in Herodotus (111. 85). 
Many quite unreliable legends have been woven round this name, but 
the name itself is genuine: this is evidently Ugbar(u),! later satrap of 
Media (Akkad. ebat Gutium), who on the behest of Cyrus had occupied 
Babylon in 538, and soon after died. This unexpected and rare case of 
corroboration by an independent source (the “ Babylonian Chronicle") 
of a report by Ctesias makes it possible to treat this account of his with 
more confidence than usual, though still with some caution. 
According to Ctesias, what happened after this was the following. 
Cyrus returned to Ecbatana from his expedition against the Cadusii and 
obtained leave from Astyages ostensibly to visit his father (this is also 
reported by Herodotus 1. 12off.) but actually to take up the leadership 
of the rebellion as Oebares had been urging him to do. Meanwhile the 


' This Ugbar(u) should be distinguished from Gübar(u), the Gébryés of Herodotus, also 
mentioned in the “Babylonian Chronicle”. 
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plot was accidentally discovered. Astyages took immediate steps and 
moved personally against the rebels. 

The story is somewhat differently told by Herodotus. According to 
him the rebellion of the Persians was preceded by a plot of the Median 
aristocracy organized by Harpagus as a result of the mortal offence 
suffered by him at the hands of Astyages. Harpagus secretly sent to 
Cyrus who was in Persis a letter in which he urged him to raise a revolt 
promising him the fullhearted support of eminent Medes. On hearing 
about the warlike preparations of Cyrus, Astyages summoned him to 
his presence. Cyrus replied by a declaration of war. Harpagus, who was 
put at the head of the Median army, passed over to Cyrus with other 
Median magnates during the decisive battle. 

From the two accounts one can deduce that Cyrus was at one time 
at the court of Astyages but that when the rebellion started he was in 
Persia. According to both versions Cyrus was not yet king of Persia 
at the time, but this is not true: Cyrus died in 529 after reigning 28 years 
(according to Herodotus) or even 30 years (according to Ctesias and 
Dinon). He had therefore reigned in his native country long before the 
rebellion which, according to Babylonian sources, began in 553. It is 
however possible that, as was quite common for sons of petty vassal 
kings, he was during his father’s lifetime indeed at the imperial court. 

Herodotus clearly compresses the events when he speaks only about 
the two last battles, fatal to the Median kingdom, one in which 
Harpagus commanded the Medes, the other when the command was 
taken over personally by Astyages. As it stands, the information of 
Herodotus is correct, because the account of the Median army going 
over to Cyrus finds a confirmation in the “ Babylonian Chronicle” which 
places this event in 5 50—49, i.e. towards the end of the war. But the story 
of Herodotus must be supplemented with the report of Ctesias, due 
account being taken of doubts as to its veracity, about the initial period 
of the war. 

According to Ctesias, at his first encounter with Cyrus' army at Hyrba 
Astyages defeated it. Atradates was killed in the fighting. During his 
pursuit of the Persians Astyages inflicted another defeat on them before 
the defile leading to the capital of Persis, Pasargadae. Here a wandering 
folklore motif is introduced about women who shamed the retreating 
Persians by suggesting that they retreat straight into their mothers' 
wombs. The battle at the walls of Pasargadae was the turning point, 
and soon peoples subjected to the Medes, among them the Hyrcanii, 
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and later the Parthians, began to go over to the Persians. What 
happened thereafter is not clear from the excerpts that have come down 
to us. The war, as stated above, was a prolonged one and success varied. 
What gave the victory to Cyrus must have been the treason of the 
Median aristocracy which may also have been the cause of the defection 
from Media of borderland peoples. Curiously enough, after a quarter 
of a century of Persian rule the same Hyrcanii and Parthians joined the 
pseudo-Deiocid Fravarti who had raised a revolt against the Persians. 

Herodotus (1. 128) gives an account of the last measures taken by 
Astyages. He executed the Magi with whom until then he had 
entertained the best of relations, allegedly for their advice to let Cyrus 
leave his court. Possibly some of the Magian priests had established 
connections with the rebels and the Persians: we see them later in high 
esteem at the court of Cyrus II and of his son Cambyses. Finally 
Astyages armed the whole population remaining in Ecbatana and 
marched out to the last battle in which he was defeated and captured 
by the Persians. 

According to Babylonian data the king of Babylonia, Nabonidus 
succeeded already in 553 in taking without opposition the town of 
Harran in Mesopotamia which had been for fifty-four years in the 
possession of the Medes: they seem to have drawn their troops away 
from the frontier in connection with Cyrus’ revolt which, along with 
his defeat of Astyages, is mentioned in an inscription of Nabonidus. 

_ Another Babylonian text on the war between Astyages and Cyrus (the 
“Chronicle”) reads as follows: “...(as to) I8tuwég(u), his army 
rebelled against him and he was taken by (their) hands; [(they) ga]ve 
(him) to Cyrus. Cyrus entered Ecbatana, his royal city; silver, gold, 
riches, (movable) property [and captives from] Ecbatana they captured, 
and he took (all this) to Anéan (Anshan). . ." 

The accounts of Herodotus and Ctesias, and of the Babylonian 
sources, can be pieced together to give a sufficiently coherent picture 
of the stages of the development of the events: (1) the internal plot of 
the Median aristocracy organized by Harpagus, and on the other hand 
the incitement to rebellion of border tribes probably by Oebares and 
others; (2) the setting forth of Cyrus at the head of the army of his 
kingdom which included three Persian tribes (Pasargadae, Maraphii and 
Maspii); the defeat of the Persians and their retreat (year 553); (3) the 
prolonged war with alternating success; (4) the betrayal of Harpagus 
and of the Median aristocracy in the decisive battle, the passing over 
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to the Persians of the Hyrcanians and Parthians, Astyages' attempt to 
stem the advance of the enemy, his flight to Ecbatana and the fall of 
the Median capital. According to Ctesias Astyages succeeded at first in 
finding safety in the citadel but was compelled to surrender under Cyrus' 
threat to send to torture his daughter Amytis, her husband Spitamas 
and their sons. 

The different parts of the Median empire, from the frontiers of Bactria 
to the frontiers of Lydia, submitted to Cyrus without opposition. 
According to Ctesias the Bactrians and the Sacae who were allied to 
Media, entered into relations with Cyrus which, at least at first, were 
friendly. 

Since the victory of Cyrus was achieved with the aid of the Median 
aristocracy it had to be given the appearance of a compromise. 
Therefore, though Ecbatana was sacked and some of the Medians were 
turned into slaves, Cyrus possibly did not abolish the kingdom of Media. 
At least neighbouring peoples seem to have regarded the events which 
had led Cyrus to power over a great empire as internecine strife common 
in ancient Oriental kingdoms, and continued to call the Achaemenian 
empire Media, and the Persians themselves, Medes. Media seems to have 
retained her privileged position till the rebellion of Fravarti in 522. 
Darius I in the record of the events of the beginning of his reign still 
sets off Persia and Media together against “other [i.e. conquered] lands”’, 
or in Akkadian, “lands of another tongue”. However, as in other 
similar cases (e.g. in Babylonia) Cyrus, though he left to Media the name 
of a kingdom, nevertheless appointed a satrap (Oebares) there, and 
apparently laid a tribute on the country. 

In order to strengthen the legality of his right to the throne Cyrus, 
according to Iranian custom and if we are to believe Ctesias, married 
Amytis, Astyages’ daughter-epicleros, as the bearer of hereditary rights, 
having naturally first put to death her husband Spitamas. The deter- 
mination to gain the sympathy of certain circles of the conquered lands, 
especially of the aristocracy, was constantly a part of the policy of Cyrus, 
as after him of Cambyses II. For this reason those members of the 
formerly reigning houses who had survived the immediate struggle for 
power, were usually spared. Such was the fate of Arsames in Persis, of 
Croesus in Lydia, of Nabonidus in Babylonia, of Psammetichus III in 
Egypt. This custom is probably to be explained by the fact that the 
Median and Persian empires had come about as a result of the 
amalgamation and federation of small, formerly independent kingdoms. 
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Astyages, too, escaped immediate death. According to Ctesias he was 
sent into honourable exile as satrap of the “Barcanii” (Hyrcanians? But 
the usual name-form “ Hyrcanii” also appears in excerpts from Ctesias). 
Soon, however, under pretext of being taken to visit his daughter, he 
was left in the desert by the eunuch Petesacas on Oebares’ instigation, 
there to starve to death. 

Many noble Medes entered the service of Cyrus. Thus Harpagus 
became one of his outstanding military leaders, and third of the Persian 
satraps of Lydia after the death of Mazares, also a Mede. Ctesias reports 
that the sons of Amytis and Spitamas, Spitacus and Megabernes, were 
also satraps of Cyrus in Hyrcania and in the land of the Derbici, and 
Amytis’ brother Parmises (an illegitimate son of Astyages, or the son 
of Amytis’ mother from a first marriage?) was a Persian general. In 
view of the general tendency of hostility towards Cyrus in Ctesias’ 
account, this report cannot be simply disregarded as incredible. There 
were Median military leaders under Darius I, too. Down to the times 
of Xerxés (very seldom later) a few Median magnates occur occupying 
important posts in Achaemenian administration. But on the whole even 
the aristocracy of Media gained little from the change of power: already 
from the time of Darius I all the most important posts were held by 
Persian aristocrats, mainly members of the houses of Darius’ companions 
in arms in the coup d’état which he brought about in 522. Median noble 
houses either merged with the Persian, or were pushed into the 
background if they were not destroyed during the rebellion of Fravarti 
and Ci®ra"taxma (who gave themselves out, the one at the end of the 
year 522, the other in 521, to be descendants of Cyaxares) and during 
the tumultuous events of the beginning of Xerxes’ reign (486—484 B.cC.). 
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CHAPTER 3 


1. General 

Partly because the sources are scanty, and partly because they require expertise 
in a variety of ancient languages, the history of Media has remained for a long 
time a field of arbitrary conjectures. This is why the work, hitherto widely relied 
upon, of J. v. Prášek, F. W. König, I. Aliev, W. Culican and others cannot be 
recommended. They are partly obsolete and partly unreliable in respect of facts 
well established. Less out of date is G. G. Cameron, History of Early Iran 
(Chicago, 1936), but this book is mainly concerned with Elam. The fullest 
available collection of facts, especially those extracted from cuneiform sources, 
along with an evaluation of all the sources in Median history including the 
Greek ones, can be found in I. M. Diakonoff, History of Media from the earliest 
times to the end of the fourth century B.C. (Moscow—Leningrad, 1956) (in Russian). 
However, this book, too, must be viewed critically in respect of the under- 
standing it proposes of some of the information derived from the sources, and 
the archaeological data which it adduces are by now partly obsolete. Brief 
outlines of Median history are offered in some general histories of Iran, among 
which the following may be recommended, due account being taken of the 
reservations stated above: 


Diakonoff, M. M. An Outline of the History of Ancient Iran (in Russian). Moscow, 
1961. (NB: The author of this book should not be confused with 
I. M. Diakonoff.) 

Frye, R. N. The Heritage of Persia. London, 1962. 

Ghirshman, R. Iran from the earliest times to the Islamic conquest. Harmondsworth, 
1954 (Penguin/Pelican Books). 
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2. Written sources and studies about the population of Iran in the third to second 
millennia B.C., Elam excluded 


(Listed as near as possible in the chronological order of the corresponding 
historical events) 


Jacobsen, T. The Sumerian King List. Chicago, 1939 (The Oriental Institute of 
the University of Chicago. Assyriological Studies, 11). 

Ebeling, E. and Meissner, B. (eds.). Reallexikon der Assyriologie 11 (Berlin— 
Leipzig, 1938), s.v. Datenlisten. 

Jaritz, K. “Die kassitischen Sprachreste”, Anthropos Lit (1957), pp. 850-98. 

Balkan, K. Die Sprache der Kassiten (Kassitenstudien 1). New Haven. Conn., 1954 
(American Oriental Series 37). 

Jankowska, N. B. “Communal self-government and the king of the state of 
Arrapha”, JESHO xı (1969), pp. 233—82. (A picture of Hurrian 
communities of the second millennium s.c. in the foothills of the Zagros.) 

Luckenbill, D. D. Ancient Records of Assyria and Babylonia 1. Chicago, 1926. 

Mémoires de la Délégation en Perse [MDP] v, x1 e¢ a/. (inscriptions of Elamite 
Kings). 


3. Iranian-speaking tribes, after and prior to their arrival in Iran. 
Tran east of Media (archaeological data) 


Chernikov, S. S. ** The Role of the Andronovo Culture in the History of 
Central Asia and Kazakhstan" (in Russian), Kratkie Soobshchenia instituta 
etnographii XXVI (1957), pp. 3071. 

Diakonoff, M. M. “Genesis of Class Society in Bactria” (in Russian), SA x1x 
(1954), Pp. 121-40. 

Formozov, A. A. “On the Origin of the Andronovo Culture” (in Russian), 
KSIIMK xxxix (1951), pp. 3-18. 

Gafurov, B. G. and Litvinskii, B. A. (eds.). History of the Tajik People, vol. 1, 
From the Most Ancient Times to the 5th Century A.p. (in Russian) 
(Moscow, 1963), ch. 2 by B. A. Litvinskii. 

Ghirshman, R. “‘Fouilles de Nad-i-Ali dans le Seistan Afghan”, RAA xin 
(1939), pp- 10-22. 

Kammenhuber, A. Hippologia Hethitica. Wiesbaden, 1961. 

Die Arier. Wiesbaden, 1968. 

Kiselev, S. V. Ancient History of Southern Siberia (in Russian). Moscow, 1951. 

Krivtsova-Grakova, O. A. The steppes of the Volga and the Black Sea Regions in 
the Late Bronze Age (in Russian). Moscow—Leningrad, 1955 (MIA 46). 

Mandelshtam, A. M. Objects of the Bronze Age from South Tajikistan (in Russian) 
(Ancient funerary rites). Leningrad, 1968 (MIA 145). 

Masson, V. M. The Ancient Agricultural Civilizations of Margiana (in Russian). 
Moscow, 1959 (MIA 73). 

Diakonoff, I. M. Review of the preceding (in Russian), V/DI 1960, 3, pp. 
196—203. 
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Piggott, S. Prehistoric India. Harmondsworth, 1952; repr. 1961 (Penguin 
Books). 

Shelov, D. B. (ed.). Problems of Scythian and Sarmatian Archaeology (in Russian). 
Moscow, 1954. 

Tolstov, S. P. Ancient Chorasmia (in Russian). Moscow, 1948. 


4. Median art and archaeology 


Barnett, R. D. “Median Art”, IA 11 (1962), pp. 77-95. 

Cuyler Young Jr., T. Proto-Historic Western Iran: an Archaeological and Historical 
Review, Problems and Possible Interpretations (Dissertation, University of 
Pennsylvania). University Microfilms Inc., Ann Arbor, Mich., 1963. 

— “A Comparative Ceramic Chronology for Western Iran, 1500-500 B.C.”’, 
Iran x11 (1965), pp. 53-86. 

Dyson, R. H. “Digging in Iran: Hasanlu", Expedition 1, 3 (Spring, 1959), pp. 
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— “Hansanlu and Early Iran”, Archaeology x11 (1960), pp. 118-29. 

—— “Notes on Weapons and Chronology in Northern Iran around tooo B.C.” 
in Dark Ages and Nomads c. 1000 B.C. Istanbul, 1964. 

—— “Ninth Century Men in Western Iran ”, Archaeology xvii (1964), pp. 3-11. 
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(Musée du Louvre, Série archéologique 5). 
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— The Persian Empire, Studies in Geography and Ethnography of the Ancient Near 
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McCown, D. E. “Relative Stratigraphy and Chronology of Iran”, in R. W. 
Ehrich (ed.), Relative chronologies in old world archaeology. Chicago, 1954. 
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5. Cuneiform sources 
(a) Collections of sources 
Diakonoff, I. M. “ Assyrian and Babylonian sources for the History of Urartu” 
(in Russian), VDI 1951.2, pp. 255—356; 1951.3, pp. 205—52; 1951.4, pp. 
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with detailed historical, geographical and factual commentary.) 

Grayson, A. K. Assyrian and Babylonian Chronicles. Locust Valley, N.Y., 1975 
(Texts from Cuneiform Sources 5). 
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Further classical, as well as Armenian and Hebrew sources on the history of 
Media are quoted in I. M. Diakonoff, History of Media. 


CHAPTER 4 


It is not practicable to quote here all works on the Scyths and articles scattered 
in hundreds of learned periodicals written in many languages. Those published 
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